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COMMENT 


WE anticipate that, within the life period of the majority 
of those who will read these lines, America will dominate the 
world in literature, art, science, finance, commerce, and Chris- 
tianity; and believing, as we do believe, that, by virtue of the 
intelligence, industry, and conscience of her people, she is the 
nation best fitted to hold that commanding position, it becomes 
the chief mission of this journal to hasten the day and to help 
to perfect the equipment of those upon whom the responsibility 
must fall for the successful performance of their duty to 
progress and civilization. 


As we write, the eyes of the whole civilized world are fixed 
anxiously upon the sick-room where the life of England’s 
uncrowned King lies trembling in the balance. Whether the 
royal sufferer recovers, as all are fervently praying that he 
may, or not, there is a tragedy in the situation which has 
deeply stirred the hearts of all who contemplate it, irrespec- 
tive of their personal interests, intimate or remote. It is as 
if the guests bidden to a wedding feast were gathered, joyously 
awaiting the coming of the bridegroom, only to be dismissed 
at the eleventh hour with the hush of death upon them. The 
democrat as well as the royalist feels a deep sense of personal 
sorrow that it has been withheld from the stricken man to 
fulfil the function for which he was designed. Edward has 
shown himself a true King, and has honored himself far more 
than his crown could have honored him, by his attitude toward 
the people with whom his armies were recently in conflict. 
No more gracious act than King Edward’s proclamation to the 
Boers has been credited to the ruler of a victorious nation. 
That it was diplomatic and wise under all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the victory by no means lessens the honorable 
gracefulness of his tribute to a “ brave and determined people,” 
and if the note that was struck in that utterance should have 
proved the key-note of his own attitude toward the public affairs 
of Britain, the chances of his making an enviable record as a 
constitutional monarch would have been by no means few. 
He has always been of a lovable personality, and the vast 
concourse of people from all parts of the world that had 
gathered in honor of what was to have been the formal be- 
ginning of his reign, as well as the note of tender sympathy 
that has gone out to himself and his people in their hour of 
affliction, shows the extent and the height of the personal es- 
teem in which men have come to hold the King of England. 
The disaster that has overtaken the British people on the 
eve of the coronation festivities reminds us anew that we live 


in stirring times. Too stirring to some of us they seem. Fond 
as men may be of history, and eager as many may properly 
be to watch it in the course of its manufacture, to be contem- 
poraneous with it, it is not to be denied that the sequence of 
historical events during the past four years, beginning with 
the destruction of the Maine, and ending with the calamity 
of Tuesday, has been somewhat too rapid and kaleidoscopic 
for the comfort of those who watch, to say nothing of those 
whose duty it is to chronicle. 

When we consider how short is the ordinary limit of a 
President’s term of office, and then reflect upon all the great 
and stirring things of actual historical importance that have 
occurred in a space of time longer than that time by a mere 
bagatelle of weeks, we shall begin to realize into what a whirl 
of history-making our latter days have been plunged. Two 
wars of magnitude have been begun and ended; the colonial 
empire of a once powerful nation has gone down into the 
dust; the colonial empire of a great Anglo-Saxon people has 
been welded, strengthened, and increased; a great and en- 
lightened Queen has died; a great and enlightened President 
has been struck down by an assassin’s hand; great discoveries 
im science and wonderful strides in surgery have been made; 
vast industrial enterprises have been born and brought to a 
successful though early maturity; disasters unparalleled have 
occurred upon sea and land, and where once a smiling city 
nestled among the soft verdure of a tropical hill-side now 
stands a smoking wilderness, with naught of life left to tell 
of that which used to be. The reader of to-day does not need 
to rummage through his Pliny or his Plutarch, his chapters of 
Revolutionary days, his chronicles of happenings to kings and 
other rulers, his stories of Newton, Galileo, and of Jenner, in 
search of passages to stir his soul. His daily newspaper for 
four years past has given him these things in great abun- 
dance, and whether it has been of the woes of Pelée, the 
horrors of Peking, the naval victories of Santiago and of 
Manila, the privations of war in Transvaal or Philippines, 
that he reads from those flying leaves of journalism, he will 
find nothing in all the printed pages of the historians to sur- 
pass them. It has been a wonderful period, fit in interest at 
least to bring one century to a close and to start another 
upon its cycle. 


One feature of coronation week it is impossible to view 
with favor, and we may be very well satisfied with the fact 
that we find nothing analogous to it in this country. The 
habit of certain persons in England of insuring the sover- 
eign’s life is, we should think, a good thing to check. The 
custom first came notably to light at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s death, when it was found that many thousands of 
pounds upon her Majesty’s life had been underwritten. There 
may be plausible reasons for doing a thing of this kind, but 
on the whole it would seem as if by permitting it the authori- 
ties added materially to the dangers which are already suffi- 
ciently great along the path of one occupying so’conspicuous a 
position. The idea that what practically amounted to wagers 
between the insurance companies and private individuals that 
King Edward would not live to be crowned were made, grates 
somewhat upon the mind that contemplates the situation from 
afar, and the despatch stating that in one day many thousands 
of pounds sterling were underwritten placing the King’s life 
at a premium of three per cent. jars upon one’s sensibilities, 
and to some extent mars the dignity of the picture. Unless one 
could show that he had material interests at stake, which 
would be seriously affected by unlooked-for disaster, the taking 
out of policies of this nature would seem to be obviously im- 
proper, as much so indeed as if some wholly uninterested 
individual should insure some one of our great public cara- 
vansaries against destruction by fire. It is not difficult to 
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see how, were such a thing permitted, the custom would be- 
come a serious menace to the latter. How much greater the 
menace to a life already a marked one and automatically 
supplied with a plentiful number of evil-wishers is so wholly 
obvious to our minds as to make us marvel that the insurance 
companies are willing to embark upon such an enterprise, to 
say nothing of the easy state of the statutes which permit 
it to be done. 


This week holds for Young America a day quite as joyous as 
Joronation day was to have been for the gamin of London, and 
that is the Fourth of July. Days may come and days may go, 
as the poet says, but the Fourth of July seems to be going on 
forever as usual. There are not wanting in certain quarters 
pessimists who say that the Fourth of July is not what it used 
to be, but they are mistaken. Whatever changes that may have 
come are in them, not in the day, nor in the mass of youth who 
still celebrate Independence day with all the noise and vigor 
at their disposal. It is safe to say that there will be as many 
burnt fingers when July 5 dawns as ever before, and that the 
day, in the country at least, will be made as memorable as ever 
with the fire-crackers of powder and of eloquence. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that city ordinances against so-called nui- 
sances, and their enforcement, have wrought a change in the 
feeling of Young America, or that the fires of patriotism burn 
less fiercely in their breasts because they are sternly repressed 
by law. The city is no longer a reflex of life. It is to the 
country-side that we must go for these ebullitions, just as we 
go there for other fine and beautiful things, such as trees, 
and flowers, and grass, and brooks undefiled. The city youth 
are none the less patriotic even if they are restrained in mak- 
ing a noise about it, a fact which the pessimist will find out 
for himself if he will but attend one of the public-school 
Commencements. Here he will see the bunting resplendently 
displayed. Here he will see little girls and boys standing in 
martial array singing out their little souls in “ America” and 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” and upon the platform small 
youths will be very much in evidence, reciting, with as much 
passion as their forebears displayed, the glorious story of 
“Paul Revere,” with unlimited extracts from the eloquence 
of Patrick Henry and other rebellious colonials of other days. 
The day survives and its spirit with it, and whether the small 
boy who gives his day over to din and grime holds Dewey 
closer to his heart than Perry, and even if his idea of a sol- 
dier is the Rough Rider rather than the Minute-Man, the sen- 
timent that lies deep down in the little heart is just as true 
and honest and sincere as it was in his father’s or his grand- 
father’s heart in days that are gone, when they too showed 
their love of country by burning holes in their trousers and 
scorching their eyebrows off in putting a fiery untamed pin- 
wheel through its paces. 


An interesting statement appeared the other day in a Bos- 
ton newspaper’s Washington correspondence. But it was not 
true; and while truth is sometimes exciting, this time the 
fiction was much more entertaining than the humdrum fact. 
Mr. Choate is not to cease to be ambassador to London, as 
the despatch asserted, in order to take the place of Secretary 
Hay. There has been no change whatever in the disposition 
of the President to Secretary Hay, and no change in the inten- 
tion of either as to the latter’s remaining at the head of the 
State Department. Wherever this rumor came from, it is 
characterized by a number of signs of deep-seated misinforma- 
tion on the part of its author. There is a movement on foot 
in some quarters to compel the President to dismiss Mr. Root 
from the cabinet. The gentlemen who are undertaking this 
task must be greedy for hard work, for there is certainly no 
more difficult person to drive than the present President of 
the United States. Moreover, he likes his Secretary of War, 
and has confidence in him. He would not be likely, however, 
to be thinking of Mr. Choate while Mr. Root remains. It is 
true that there are two members of the cabinet from Iowa, 
but that is an additional reason for not having two from any 
other State. Moreover, no one but the news gossips has ever 
suggested Mr. Choate for Secretary of State. 


The Virginia Constitution has been “ proclaimed,” and 
takes effect without the consent of the people. This makes it 
a curiosity among constitutions. It is the law of the people 
enacted and adopted by a representative body, the people 
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having had no opportunity to pass upon it. It was proclaimed 
for the simple reason that the convention which adopted it 
was afraid that it would not be acceptable to the people. This 
makes it still more strange in the company of constitutions. 
Another State has now disfranchised the negro, and another 
piece of the reconstruction wall has been pulled down. The 
race problem is settling itself, so far as politics is concerned, 
but the settlement is not wholly satisfactory, for it is, in most 
instances, based upon an evasion of the Federal Constitution, 
and upon unfair discrimination against the illiterate blacks 
and in favor of the illiterate whites. The issue thus raised, 
however, may be left to the party politicians, who will probably 
continue to fear it in the future as they have feared it in the 
past. The practical effect of this disfranchisement of the 
negro ought to be the breaking up of the solid and Democratic 
South. If the negro is cut of politics by operation of the new 
constitutional provisions, there is no reason why the whites 
should remain banded together. The first effect of the Vir- 
ginia Constitution, however, seems to be the discouragement 
of the Republicans. They are talking of making no nomina- 
tions this year. This may be expected at first, but as men of 
better character than those who lead the present Southern 
majority join the Republican party, there is every reason to 
expect a healthful movement which will disintegrate the solid 
South and divide its voters on lines of principle, and as the 
negro regains the suffrage by increasing education, he also 
will take sides in accordance with his opinions; in a word, 
he will no longer be forced to vote as a negro, but will vote as 
an intelligent citizen. The present movement in the South is 
not without its bright side. 


The addresses at the formal opening of the Tilden Club 
the other night were interesting, if not important. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s emergence, his speech, and his prompt re-retirement, 
were characteristic, and of Mr. Hill’s savagery the same may 
be said. The ex-President’s observations were hauntingly 
familiar in form, but certainly did convey advice which, if 
heeded, might result in the material rehabilitation of his party.. 
The incident was highly creditable to him, and the prompt and 
fiery repudiation of his sentiments by the great Nebraskan, 
also in retirement, but still aggressively inclined, is indubita- 
ble evidence of the weighty quality of his utterance. Your 
Uncle David was delightful, as of old. He “ pitched into” 
everybody in his very best style, to the intense joy of the lone 
wayfarers from Tammany, and weund up with a pat on the 
back of Mr. Bryan, who had been invited—but not to speak— 
the irony of it!—and with the almost lost but not forgotten 
prediction of overwhelming Democratic victories next fall. 
We fear we cannot share his optimism. If the true Democracy 
of the country can somewhere find a leader with the philosoph- 
ical cast of mind and the sagacity of Mr. Cleveland, combined 
with the aggressive qualities of the fighter that Mr. Hill pos- 
sesses, controlled, and with a tongue well curbed, there is good 
reason for believing that the eminent candidate from Nebraska 
will be spared to the services of his country as an uncommonly 
interesting editor of that great journal of Populism, The 
Commoner. Until then we fear the Republican party will 
have to get along without the organized and intelligent oppo- 
sition it so sorely needs. 


There is some reason to believe that the unexpected strength 
which the irrigation bill displayed in Congress in its final 
stages was due to the particularly glowing picture which the 
happily-named Representative Newlands of Nevada present- 
ed to the national imagination in his great speech in favor of 
the measure. As the bill is now a law, it will be an interest- 
ing kind of game to see how near the realization comes to his 
promise. By a simple computation—for that matter, appar- 
ently well founded on probability—he conjured into being 
fifty million people. The proposition stands thus: Sixty 
million acres of otherwise irreclaimable land irrigated through 
the conservation of water-flow, to be accomplished only by 
government; these 60,000,000 acres divided into a million 
farms capable of maintaining in independence as many fami- 
lies of five persons each, which equals five million persons. 
But these proprietor-families would all need one or two hired 
men each, and these hired men would have their own families 
—five millions more. Mr. Newlands makes it twelve mill- 
ions in all, throwing in two millions of people for good meas- 
ure. And now, as Mr. Newlands expresses it, “the non-agri- 
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cultural population indirectly dependent on the farms might 
easily double this number, making a total of not less than 
25,000,000 people.” But we are now only half-way through 
the account. With close and careful cultivation the density 
of the population to be directly supported would greatly in- 
crease, so that ultimately the area would easily take care of 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000. Add to this the great development 
of grazing on the surrounding unirrigated lands, due to the 
proximity of new water-supplies, and the populations in turn 
dependent on these, and we have a grand total of 50,000,000 
people. Of all this it is simply to be said that the figures 
will bear a great deal of discounting and still remain large. 
And it is all to be accomplished without the appropriation 
of any money in the Treasury—simply the assignment of the 
receipts from the future sales of public lands in the arid 
region to the creation of storage reservoirs. It is probable 
that the sentiment of the country will warmly approve the 
great experiment, whether or not the country goes all the 
way with Mr. Newlands in his figuring. Private enterprise 
has done as much toward the watering of the arid West as it 
can do, and the government, as the owner of both the water 
sources and the land to be watered, is the only agency that can 
start the great work of watering the land. 





Talk about nations having trouble: the Manchu dynasty 
seem to have troubles enough of their own. Their obstinate 
obscurantism brought down on their Chinese subjects the 
hordes of the Foreign Devils; and now that the Manchus 
have thrown up the sponge, promised to make good and be 
good, and seen the Foreign Devils depart from their coasts, 
the long-suffering Chinese subjects seem determined to bring 
them back again by breaking forth in indemnity riots, re- 
bellions, and revolutionary movements in six out of the eigh- 
teen provinces of the Middle Kingdom. These disturbances 
are all directed against the Manchus, either tacitly or open- 
ly,—as was the great Taiping Rebellion, when “Chinese Gor- 
don” championed the obscurantist and obstructing Manchus, 
setting them once more firmly on the throne and giving them 
a new lease of dynastic life. The rebels in the south have 
gained a series of victories, winning over many regiments of 
imperial troops to their side, and have already declared their 
intention to separate the three southern provinces from the 
empire and form an independent state. In middle China, 
we have attacks on missionaries, atrocities, popular outbreaks, 
and savage reprisals by the Emperor’s troops. In the north 
we have the refusal of many districts to pay the ransoms 
demanded for the injuries to the French Catholic missions 
—a refusal backed by armed force and open rebellion. And 
there is not the slightest likelihood that these widespread 
troubles will decrease in the immediate future. On the con- 
trary, everything points to their continuance and aggravation. 


One great fact emerges from all this turmoil: one cardi- 
nal defect of the Chinese character. The Celestials have no 
power of cohesion, no genius for political combination. They 
lack men possessing the general and abstract quality of in- 
tellect which is needed to form large organizations. They 
seem unable to conceive and carry out a great systematized 
scheme working towards a definite and impersonal end. It 
is this lack in the Chinese character which opened the way 
for the Manchu conquerors in the seventeenth century; the 
Manchus had the gift of statecraft, though they seem to 
have lost it in recent years. The Chinese seem to be alto- 
gether without it. Their minds or imaginations are a blank 
for great collective enterprises. The result is that, though 
there are elements of irritation affecting a hundred million 
people—the population of six provinces—yet there is no or- 
der or union among them, no definite plan; only the pressure 
of an outside force keeps them together. Their revolutionary 
armies are, what they have always been, little better than 
plundering and murdering hordes. It is of the utmost in- 
terest to speculate on the attitude of the Dual Alliance in 
the face of these new complications. Will England and 
Japan intervenc to suppress a rebellion which seeks to de- 
stroy that integrity of China which the Dual Alliance was 
formed to preserve ? 


One of the advantages of being an earnest man is to be able 
to talk earnestly on all subjects without being suspected either 
of humor or insincerity. The Emperor William is an earnest 
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man, and whatever he does or says the public conviction is 
that he means it. Sometimes his vigorous addresses make 
cynical observers smile, but nobody thinks he is joking. So 
the striking discourse on religion which he made on 
June 19 at Aix-la-Chapelle is accepted as the deliverance of 
a pious man, speaking on a matter of the first importance. 
Dwelling on the contemporary might and vigor of the German 
Empire, and repeating with pride a tribute lately paid by the 
Pope to the piety of the Germans, and especially of the Ger- 
man army, he said: 

“T look to all, priests or laymen, to help me uphold religion among 
the people, in order that the German name may preserve its 
health and strength. Our two great creeds must, living side by 
side, uphold and strengthen the fear of God and reverence for 
religion, Whether we-labor in this or that field does not matter 
at all. He who does not found his life on religion is a lost man. 
I rejoice that I have placed my whole empire, my people and my 
army, as well as myself and my house, beneath the cross, and un- 
der the protection of Him who said, ‘ Heaven and Earth shall pass 
away, but my word shall not pass away.’ ” 

The Emperor makes a good exhorter. There is no menace 
in his declaration. The two creeds he speaks of cover most 
varieties of Christian belief, and there is safety in variety. 
There is no such state church in Germany as in Russia, hostile 
to religious liberty, active and powerful in polities, and in 
continual conflict with a multitude of sects which its own 
pretensions breed. The Russian reformers are arrayed against 
the Russian Church, but Germany is a land of schools and 
education, and the religion the Emperor stands for is a men- 
ace to no one. 


Lord Charles Beresford, whom the French amusingly mis- 
name “Sir Beresford,” and the leading papers of our own 
country not less amusingly miscall “ Lord Beresford,” is once 
more on the war-path. The boisterous scion of the house of 
Waterford is certainly a broth of a boy, as befits his country 
and forebears. Like so many of the Anglo-Norman families 
in Treland, the Beresfords are more Hibernian than the Hi- 
bernians; and when Lord Charles rises in the House of Com- 
mons to go for the government—any government—there is 
a light of Celtic Revival in his eye. His scathing criticisms 
of the deficiencies of the navy, when the estimates were under 
discussion the other day, were exactly in the tone and spirit 
which the gentlemen on the left below the gangway are wont 
to level at Dublin Castle and coercion governments. The 
whole Admiralty system, said Lord Charles, is rotten; it breeds 
extravagance and general inefficiency; it threatens the life of 
the navy, which is the life of the empire. Agitation, he says— 
agitation is the only remedy. Every increase in the number 
of ships, every improvement in them, has been won by agita- 
tion. The only way naval officers can get things done is by 
threatening to resign. Great Britain’s naval reserves are 
about a third of what they ought to be; in the engine-room de- 
partments things are even worse. As to armaments, both the 
United States and France have better guns than England. 
Blunders will continue, says Lord Charles, until a separate 
business board is appointed at the Admiralty, and made 
responsible for the efficiency of the fleet. Treasury control is 
fatal. And here Lord Charles, having soundly berated his own 
party, turned his shillalah against their rivals, and affirmed 
that “Sir Harcourt,” when Chancellor of the Exchequer, ac- 
tually passed an order for guns, and then ran his pen through 
the allotment for ammunition! 


The German government has just added a new chapter to the 
embalmed-beef and boric-acid controversy. It seems that the 
Imperial Health Office has long had misgivings on the subject 
of borax, and that two years ago a series of experiments were 
begun, as the Latin dictum ordains, in corpore vili. Four men 
have been dosed with borax or its compounds during the whole 
of the two years, and the Health Office now reports the result. 
The experiment proved that borax acts very deleteriously on 
the body, retarding the assimilation of fats and albumen, and 
interfering with the renewal of tissue. The victims lost weight 
and grew thin, but at the same time they lost appetite, and 
began to peak and pine, like the damsel in the ballad. When 
the experiments were pushed, the victims soon reached a 
condition that filled the experimenters with misgivings. So 
far the report. In ludicrous contrast with its forebodings, we 
have the declaration of the veteran Professor Virchow, the most 
eminent of living chemists, that borax is not only harmless, 











but positively wholesome; that he has taken a daily dose for 
a generation; and that he celebrated his recent birthday by a 
double dose. After all, this only proves that what is one man’s 
embalmed meat may be another man’s tonic; and we know 
that arsenic is tolerably poisonous, even though the Styrian 
peasants use it daily, and, like a testimonial-writing prima 
donna, find it matchless for the complexion. There may be no 
contradiction between the great chemist and the Board of 
Health. Professor Virchow may take borax precisely because 
it acts in the way the report describes,—because it hinders the 
formation of fat and reduces the weight. Here, in truth, is 
another and nobler use for embalmed beef, which may well 
commend it to the use of elderly German gentlemen and others 
who are threatened with a presence. We may yet see them 
taking a little borax for their stomach’s sake. 


Bishop Vinton, a newly created pastor of the Western 
Massachusetts Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has recently said that “The creation of artificial sins has 
been the bane of Christianity in all ages.” Commenting upon 
this, Zion’s Herald, an independent Methodist Episcopal 
journal, says: 

“This is painfully true; and perhaps no denomination has been 
more blameworthy in this respect, with all of its good qualities, 
than the Methodist. From our earliest history we have been 
creating extra Biblical sins, interpreting, or rather misinter- 
preting, the spirit and mind of the one Teacher and Exemplar, 
and condemning and declaring those acts which come wholly 
within the nature of individual conscience to be sins. Like the 
Pharisee of olden time, not content with the Decalogue, we have 
added ten times ten commands to it, and made them equally ob- 
ligatory upon the conscience and life.” 

Such an admission from a Methodist journal shows how 
time has wrought changes in that body once so rigid in its 
control of the amusements of its adherents, and even now 
nominally prohibiting many acts which a Roman Catholic or 
Episcopalian or Lutheran would not think twice about doing. 
For some time a fine-bred minority of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has been working for a modification of the 
Church’s discipline, and still has much to do before it can alter 
the attitude of the rank and file. So frank an admission by 
so influential a journal as Zion’s Herald shows that the 
minority opposed to continuing the prohibitory legislation of 
the Church has won an influential ally, one more inclined to 
speak its honest opinion, of course, because a non-official 
organ, and hence not immediately subject to reproof or con- 
trol by the General Conference. The disinclination of young 
people whose parents are Methodists to remain in a Church 
which multiplies sins—venial and otherwise—has forced 
many clergymen, who in theory believe in prohibition, to 
favor a modification of the Church’s standards, at least to the 
extent of making the injunctions against card-playing, the- 
atre-going, ete., admonitory rather than prohibitory. 


In the last of his lectures at Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Loeb took up the interesting question of the Reversi- 
bility of Life—that is, whether the process of growth could 
be reversed, and a plant or animal led back to the seed or 
germ cell from which it sprang. Chemists, of course, regard 
life nowadays simply as a very complete series of chemical 
reactions, which will be one day reproducible in the test- 
tube of a laboratory. Formerly, chemists were wont to di- 
vide all chemical reactions into those which are reversible 
—that is, that can be conducted in either direction—and 
those which are not. Life was set down as an irreversible 
reaction. It can go on only in one direction, which we call 
growth, but which seems merely a release of energy, ending 
in a condition of equilibrium which we call death. Later 
researches, however, seem to make it clear that all chemical 
reactions are reversible. For example, the carbon of coal 
combines with the oxygen of the air to form carbonic-acid 
gas, which goes off with the smoke. The reaction is attended 
with intense heat. For a long while it was supposed that 
this chemical combination could only take place in one way. 
It seems otherwise. At a sufficiently high temperature the 
reverse action sets in, so that at 1000° or 1500° C. coal and 
oxygen do not combine—the coal does not burn, or at least 
only partly. A familiar example is found in the carbons of 
the are-light, which do not burn away at once, as one might 
expect, because the temperature of the are flame is too high 
—above 3000° C. All chemical union seems likewise just a 
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question of physical conditions—heat, pressure, state of di- 
vision, presence of third substances, ete. The same seems 
true of the phenomena of life. With certain primitive ani- 
mals or plants it is possible to reduce a grown adult organism 
back to apparently formless protoplasm, then start growth 
in an entirely new direction again, and all this simply by 
contact, either with hard substance, or water of different 
holding of salt, ete. It is extraordinary, almost unbelievable, 
but it is true. Of course, this refers as yet only to the lowest 
forms of life. But the higher organisms—an apple-tree or 
a man—seem rather vast colonies or aggregations of primi- 
tive single-celled affairs than anything radically different 
and new; so that what is true of the lowest beings holds, in 
a modified way, for the highest. The time when we shall be 
able by chemical means to convert a nonagenarian into a 
youth of twenty or a creeping child may be far distant— 
may never be attained. But the day a German biologist 
found that a grown and, so to speak, nonagenarian polyp 
could be led back to formless protoplasm—in a word, that 
vital phenomena, like all chemical phenomena, are reversible 
—marked a new epoch in the scientific study of life. 


Of the graduating class at Harvard this year, eighty-eight 
men have declared intention to enter business houses (in- 
cluding banking, brokerage, clothing, and insurance); seven- 
ty-seven will study law; forty-four will study medicine; 
thirty-seven will be teachers; thirteen will study architecture; 
five expect to be civil engineers; and four journalists. These 
forecasts of intention leave more than half the class un- 
accounted for, and of these new graduates general business 
will get, no doubt, a very much larger proportion than the 
professions. A man who is going to study law, medicine, di- 
vinity, or engineering generally knows it before he graduates; 
whereas the youth whose first employment after leaving col- 
lege is to find a job has necessarily much less definite ideas. 
The class secretary’s report of the Harvard class of 1877, 
which graduated twenty-five years ago, shows that out of 
195 members, 161 are living. One hundred and thirty-seven 
members married and have had 225 children, of whom 191 
are living. Members of the class live in 28 States or Terri- 
tories; 69 in Massachusetts, 32 in New York city, 10 in the 
Southern States, 14 in States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi, 11 in the Middle West, and 9 in New England 
outside of Massachusetts. Forty-seven members are prac- 
tising lawyers, 16 are doctors, 25 are teachers or college pro- 
fessors, and 12 are ministers, leaving 51 members employed as 
journalists, politicians, brokers, bankers, capitalists, singers, 
chemists, public officials, librarians, zoologists, architects, 
farmers. manufacturers, designers, and in other capacities, 
and a few unemployed. A number of men who studied law 
and practised it for a time drifted away to other business, as 
is usual. 


The secretary’s report, from which the statistics above are 
taken, includes, as is customary, a brief report from each 
living member of the class, telling what he has done since 
graduation and is now doing. Two of these reports are in 
noteworthy contrast. A member of Irish descent, an able 
scholar, and a lawyer of learning and ability, living in New 
York, reports himself as chief organizer of the Political 
Liberty Society—an educational, anti-imperialist society 
formed to influence the Democratic party “to favor as the 
main and perhaps sole plank in its next platform the entire 
dropping of the Philippines at once, without a protectorate, 
but with the retention of a coaling-station.” This member 
edits and publishes from time to time the Political Liberty 
Herald, which advocates the dropping of the Philippines. 
This anti-imperialist member is a bachelor. Another mem- 
ber whe has got out of the beaten track is a minister, born in 
Maine, fifty-two years old, and the father of eight children, 
seven of whom are living. He began as a Congregational 
minister, Jater became a Baptist evangelist in the State of 
Washington, and, on an evangelizing tour round the world, 
sailed with troops for the Philippines and spent seven weeks 
there, visiting all points, preaching to the troops, and dis- 
tributing Protestant literature. He is a zealous annexation- 
ist, an imperialist, he says, “but solely from the point of 
prophecy,” since he considers the Eastern question “ identical 
with the controversy of Zion,” and feels it high time that we 
had a hand in settling it. It seems to take imagination to 





























hatch out an enthusiastic yearning for the Philippines. This 
brother has plenty of it. He has gone to Liverpool now with 
most of his family, as evangelist for a religious body in Maine 
“who live the Bible as did the early apostles.” He finds life 
full of profit and satisfaction, and that though he is “a 
wanderer, homeless, salaryless, seeking the evangelization of 
a lost world.” “It pays well,” he says; and no doubt it does. 
To be a religious enthusiast, convinced that you are on the 
right track at last, is probably as remunerative in joy as any 
occupation that has been invented. These two middle-aged 
Harvard graduates are earnest men, evidently very little 
concerned about the minor interest which we call “the main 
chance,” and very deeply concerned about things of real im- 
portance. It is interesting to notice how strongly both feel 
about the Philippines, and how vehemently they take op- 
posing sides. 


Dr. Patton warns the American people that their ceaseless 
scramble for wealth is dulling their conscience most danger- 
ously. It seems evident that it must do just that. And yet 
it is one of the ironies—or, perhaps, rather one of the more 
delicate and smiling cynicisms—of life that the people among 
us who have the sharpest consciences have always been the 
greatest scramblers for wealth that we own, while the habitual 
despisers of riches are “easy” people in all moral matters. 
One wonders greatly why this is so. The New England con- 
science has been developed among a people who are the very 
hardest grubbers for money, the most inveterate intriguers for 
dead men’s shoes, on the American continent—unless it be 
the Pennsylvania Quakers, who are also a people with partic- 
ularly keen consciences. Noi long since a writer in a scientific 
journal presented a mass of evidence which went to show that 
the colored people of the South are devoid of thrift and all 
sense of material.responsibility because the idea is so thor- 
oughly ingrained into them that no rich man can enter the 
kingdom of heaven. There is far too little serambling for 
wealth among them, and also far too blunt a sense of right 
and wrong. It is almost to be regretted that the scope of 
Dr. Patton’s recent discourse on this subject did not permit 
him to explain this anomaly. It is impossible to assume that, 
in order to be truly conscientious, te be keenly sensitive moral- 
ly, a people must devote themselves with ever - increasing 
assiduity to digging and struggling for money. Perhaps the 
explanation of the paradox lies in the fact that ‘material 
responsibility, pride in personal and financial independence, 
the desire to possess what we very properly know as a com- 
petence—a thing to be got by being fit to get it through strug- 
gling for it—is an excellent foundation for moral integrity 
and the moral consciousness. 


Bowdoin College’s reputation among the New England 
colleges has been so high that there will be more than sec- 
tional interest in the effort to raise a sufficient sum for her 
adequate endowment to be announced at her coming centen- 
nial. The constancy with which certain families of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States send their youth to Bowdoin is 
proved by a list—published in President Hyde’s last report— 
of one hundred and seventy families that have been repre- 
sented at Bowdoin by two or more generations. President 
Hyde, a Harvard graduate, follows implicitly in the theory of 
education championed by President Eliot. “ Development of 
character,” he says, “under the responsibility of freedom is 
of much more consequence than conformity of conduct under 
the eye of authority.” He serves warning on parents intend- 
ing to send their sons to Bowdoin that the college is not a 
reformatory. “If you can trust your boy, send him to us; 
we shall trust him; and if he proves unworthy of trust, we 
shall send him back to you at the first opportunity. If you 
cannot trust him, and do not wish us to trust him, by all 
means send him somewhere else.” This is a radical departure 
from the in loco parentis theory of education formerly held 
by college officials; and yet if President Hyde’s report be 
read in full it will be seen that the faculty and the best 
students at Bowdoin seem to exercise a singularly fraternal, 
if not paternal, influence over the moral lives of such students 
as need aid. 


So obscured was the fame of Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
up to the time when The Prisoner of Zenda appeared, that al- 
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though he had then half a dozen books of fiction to his credit, 
he was almost universally hailed in the press as a new writer 
whose first novel showed the infiuence of Stevenson, Stanley 
Weyman, and other popular writers of adventure ten years 
ago. His first book, A Man of Mark, was published at his own 
expense in 1889,—just for the fun of the thing, for it was not 
of literature he thought as a profession in those days, but, 
like so many of his contemporaries in letters, of the bar. A 
second book, Father Stafford, was brought out a year later; 
then he began to contribute short stories to the St. James’s 
Gazette, several of which reappeared in Sport Royal. Mr. 
Witt’s Widow, A Change of Air, and Half a Hero followed 
closely in ’92 and ’93, and gradually gained a wider hearing 
for the young author. With the publication of his next book, 
The Prisoner of Zenda, Mr. Hawkins won his way solidly 
into public favor, and it has never deserted him. His work 
since then is well known to all readers, and his previous books 
have become familiar through various reprints and new edi- 
tions. Mr. Hawkins is one of the most versatile of novelists, 
as a cursory glance through his work would readily show. 
From The Prisoner of Zenda to The Dolly Dialogues, for ex- 
ample, is a far cry, yet in both he excels in originality and 
literary charm. [lis new story, The Intrusions of Peggy, 
which begins in this number of the WEEKLY, is more in the 
manner of The Dolly Dialogues, and has all the piquancy, 
pungent wit, sparkle, and brillianey that distinguish his 
comedies of smart society. 


That poets must be measured by the rules of law as severe- 
ly as their verse by the rules of metre, Judge Francis B. 
Delehanty charged a New York jury in the recently con- 
tested case of Rosenfeld vs. Sarasohn & Son. The plaintiff, 
who is known to the critics of two continents as New 
York’s Poet of the Ghetto, represented art, the defend- 
ants commercialism. The artist contracted with the pub- 
lishers to furnish to them “such poetry as may be re- 
quested by said firm, or may be necessary and desirable for” 
their newspapers. The hand that subscribed the contract in- 
dited the verses; but the poet’s soul revolted, and this revolt, 
in burning verse—the defendants averred—appeared ‘anony- 
mously in a competitive publication, which not unnaturally 
wounded the feelings cf Sarasohn & Son. With that in- 
stinetive adroitness which poets impute to publishers in 
general, these publishers recognized, or thought they recog- 
nized, the libellant as their private bard. The publishers 
promptly declined to publish the contract verses which the 
plaintiff invoiced to them in the course of business. The 
plaintiff thereupon brought suit to recover, not his hono- 
rarium, but the specific “ mazuma ”—to use the idiom of the 
trial—which had been “ nominated in the bond.” The judge 
charged the jury that the plaintiff could not recover unless 
he had strictly complied with the contract, and written not 
poetry in general, but poetry “as directed” by the defend- 
ants, in compliance with their plans and specifications. But, 
for the plaintiff, Counsellor Patterson made his most strenu- 
ous appeal on the impossibility of any poet writing “as di- 
rected.” “Poetry,” said the learned counsel, “is a mat- 
ter of inspiration, an output of impulse. It can no 
more be written to order than the wind can be wooed 
into the South on a sultry afternoon.” The jury disre- 
garded the judge’s charge, gave the plaintiff a verdict for the 
full amount due him under his contract, and found in effect 
that whatever he was inspired to write the publishers ought 
to have been inspired to accept. The defendants thereupon 
paid the “ mazuma.” 


It was at an afternoon gathering of people famed in two 
continents for achievements artistic, literary, and musical, 
and there was a man discussing a recent book with a woman 
of his acquaintance. He is a man very familiar to the 
brilliant social world here and abroad, and to a large con- 
tingent of newspaper readers besides, for he is one of the per- 
sons the quiet folk like to read about, in the dull routine of 
their sober lives. He has travelled widely, has tasted of 
the best of everything, it seems, that the world can offer. 
Yet there was great earnestness, mingled with not a little 
wistfulness, in his voice and manner, as he said, commenting 
on the recent novel of a friend—a novel of tremendous power 
but scant tenderness: “ No, I didn’t like it. I admired it, of 


course, for its brilliance and strength, but I didn’t like it; 











it didn’t do me any good that I am aware of. What we all 
need is to be encouraged, cheered on to do our best, made to 
believe that only our best is worthy of us, and that however 
discouraging things may look now, for the faithful and the 
true, great ultimate good is bound to come to them by-and- 
by. Yes,” he went on, after a pause, “from our friends, 
as we meet them, from books as we read them, what we all 
need, I take it, is to be encouraged.” And to the same woman 
to whom he spoke some one else, a day or two afterward, in 
answer to the question “ What do the poor need most?” re- 
plied briefly but ardently, “Sympathy! not pity, but en- 
couragement, such encouragement as you and I give to one 
another in the face of difficulties.” Child of fortune, envied 
of all men, and child of labor and of sorrow, “what we all 
need is encouragement.” 


A note of genuine charm comes from the weird chorus of 
horrors in Martinique, where at the last accounts Pelée was 
still in a state of most dismal and unpleasant eruption. When 
the world was hearing the news of the destruction wrought 
by the voleano on the northern end of the island, the ques- 
tion was sometimes asked, “ What has become of King Behan- 
gin of Dahomey?” This conquered and captive African 
monarch, master, with power of life and death, of the rude 
savages who used to shout so grewsomely from the walls of 
their village on the Midway Plaisance, was banished nine 
years ago to Martinique. He had been living in a cottage 
somewhere in the country districts, wrapped in the merest 
shreds of his former state. TIad he been overwhelmed, with 
the pitiful remnant of his harem and his court? No one 
knew. He was apparently mislaid somewhere in the hurly- 
burly. Not one of the reporters hunted him up. But now he 
comes to the surface in a communication, couched in very 
good French, which he has addressed to the Colonial Office at 
Paris. In the years of his captivity he has been learning the 
language of his captors, and evidently reading their books, 
in which Paris always figures as the Earthly Paradise. He is 
not happy now in Martinique. “It is not,” he says, “that 
I am ill treated: on the contrary, I am the object of the ut- 
most benevolence. But just now Martinique offers so few dis- 
tractions!” The king, who is perhaps the only person in 
Martinique who has found the eruption of Pelée so tame as 
not to be worth mentioning, goes on to express a desire to be 
taken for a little outing to Paris, where he doubtless expects 
to find something going on. 


We know a woman so charming and conscientious that she 
never has trouble with any servant except the cook; but, alas! 
the trials of the kitchen become at times almost more than 
she ean bear. After years of futile experimentation with 
Trish, Swedes, Germans, English, and even, in daring despera- 
tion, an American, she employed a Jap who “Speak good 
Inglis,” and gave him as a helper a German girl just over 
who spoke no English at all. In this way she hoped to make 
for peace in the household because of the obvious impossi- 
bility of the other servants making their complaints under- 
stood, or in any, except possibly a physical, manner brow- 
beating the Jap. For a fortnight all was well, but then there 
issued from the boiler precinct this portentous document: 

“ Deer Madom 

“T like quit of my duty by condision because the servants 
in this house allways is compensation for meal so I don’t 
Cook any More Please you get any body else.” 

Reflection upon the great difficulty which must have accom- 
panied the composition of the “notice” was the sole consola- 
tion of the poor lady, as again she sadly turned her weary feet 
towards the familiar “ intelligence” office. 


Tt is an interesting contribution which Edison makes 
to the literature of storage batteries and motor-carriages 
in the July number of the North American Review. The 
significant advantages of an electric carriage propelled by a 
battery of his new nickel-iron cells, as pointed out by the 
great American inventor, are precisely those upon which Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth dwells in his article on “The Choice of 
a Motor.” Edison’s idea of a popular pleasure-carriage is an 
electrie runabout the initial eost of which shall be consider- 
ably less than a thousand dollars, and which may be paid for 
in instalments, like a piano, by the family of moderate means. 
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If he cares for a spin over suburban roads, on his return 
from business, the head of the family will charge the nickel- 
iron battery of his carriage as it stands in the carriage-house, 
and will then be able to give his wife and children, at a total 
cost of a half-dollar, the luxury of an easy, noiseless drive. 
He need be neither a mechanical engineer nor an expert elec- 
trician. When he is not using his runabout, it is no more 
expense to him, in its stall, than his piano is in his drawing- 
room. The new battery does not increase in weight, for 
efficiency, with every successive charge; it may be charged 
as often as desired by the non-expert at a trifling cost, 
and the useful range of a pleasure-carriage so equipped 
becomes at once from eighty to a hundred miles. Of course 
there are many millions of capital invested in lead. batteries, 
and their friends regard with considerable asperity such 
statements as these. Before many weeks have passed each 
of the five different types of electric carriages now on the 
road with nickel-iron batteries will have completed the 5000- 
mile test to which Edison is subjecting the new apparatus, 
and then there will be the last word to say. 


While idling upon the deck of an ocean steamship recently, 
the attention of a group of voyagers, comprising several promi- 
nent Americans and two English baronets, was directed to the 
fact that no less than a dozen passengers were deeply en- 
grossed in books relating to bridge whist. Whereupon the 
merits of that fascinating game were discussed, and differing 
answers made to the question as to whether it would retain, 
by virtue of inherent worth, its present extraordinary popu- 
larity. The most interesting point, however, was reached 
when Sir Edward Colebrooke wondered whether it was quite 
patriotic for Americans to dislodge their famous national 
game. “Meaning draw poker!” ejaculated Mr. Morgan. 
“That is not a game characteristic of the American people. 
It never was. It never will be. It is a bad game. It is based 
upon a lie. The man who has the greatest capacity for deceit 
wins. To become a strong player he studies to develop the 
most ignoble and most un-American faculty. The effect 
upon boys is to make them think deceit and bluff are ‘smart’ 
and essential to success in work as well as in play. It is an 
iniquitous game and ought to be abolished. Nothing could be 
more foreign to American ideas. The man who labelled it 
our typical national game ought to be shot. I never hear it 
referred to by that term without wanting to shoot him.” This 
ended the argument. 


The extremes of society seem just now to vie with one an- 
other in disorderly conduct. The coal-miners have done more 
or less violence to law; the Pawtucket strikers have had to 
have soldiers to keep them in order, as also have the strikers 
and anarchists in Paterson. At the same time the news- 
papers have recorded the efforts of the police to protect com- 
munities in various parts of the country from the hazards 
incident to the propensity of gentlemen from New York— 
young gentlemen chiefly—to run their automobiles at an ex- 
cessive speed. In the week ending June 21 nine complaints 
were made against a single New York automobile at White 
Plains, one against a New York automobile at Newport, and 
one against still another New York automobile that sped 
unlawfully on Commonwealth Avenue in Boston. The habit 
of haste which residents of New York acquire at home seems 
to stick to them when they get away from their own hustling 
island. It is a habit for which there is much excuse in New 
York itself, where distances are great and it is hard for busy 
men to fill the day’s engagements without promptness and 
speed. When the New-Yorker leaves town for the summer 
he is apt to be impressed with the leisurely manner in which 
the business of life is conducted in the rural communities 
which he invades. Shopmen are slow and keep him waiting; 
and people generally put a lower value on his time than he 
has been used to. The change, if he adapts himself to it with 
philosophy, is good for his manners and his nerves; but these 
conflicts of New York automobilists with the rural and New 
England police suggest that the New-Yorker finds it hard to 
slow up. He must learn, somehow. One thing that he leaves 
town for is to stop doing the things that he does at home; to 
modify his gait, live slower, move slower, have more patience, 
and give his bearings a chance to cool. 


Who is the most unpopular man in the world? 




















The President up to Date 


Mr. RoosEvELT has now been President 
nearly ten months. During these ten 
months Congress has been in session near- 
ly seven. Therefore we have data sufficient 
for at least a tentative judgment as to the 
conduct of the executive office by the Presi- 
dent, whose personal popularity is as great 
and more widely extended than that of any 
of his predecessors known to living men. We 
speak now simply of the affection which 
has been, and is still, manifested for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s individuality. Other Presidents 
have been admired for public achievements 
in the field or in council, but Mr. Roose- 
velt has won his way into the popular heart 
‘by traits of character purely personal, 
among them being a certain gift of courage 
supporting high purpose. 

To those who know the President best, 
and who judge him sanely and justly, his 
conduct of his great office has not occasioned 
disappointment. It has been more or less 
the fashion of some who pass as his friends, 
and whose desire to agree with him and to 
approve him is doubtless honest, to mourn 
over certain seeming lapses on his part, some 
timid yielding to party influences, and some 
harmful hesitancy in his intercourse with 
Congress, especially in the controversy grow- 
ing out of the proposition to grant tariff 
concessions to the new republic of Cuba. 
The weak point in the attitude of these 
friendly critics is that they do not really 
know the President as he is; they regard 
him as an idealist, self-bound to insist upon 
the attainment of the highest and purest 
objects of government, no matter what may 
be the practical effect of his action. To 
those who know him better, the President 
is the same to-day as he was before he be- 
came Governor of New York; the same es- 
sential man, although richer in experience 
and riper intellectually, that he was when 
he was the ardent and efficient Civil Service 
Commissioner. His ideals of administration 
are as high as are those of the most im- 
practical purist, but as an executive officer 
he regards it to be his first duty to carry 
on the business of government, and to secure 
the best administration possible with the 
tools and instruments which our institu- 
tions place at his disposal. Working for 
practical ends, with such human aid as his 
party lends him, he is bound often to seem 
to fall below his own high standard; but 
when he does appear to fall he has the right 
to ask that judgment on him be rendered 
in accordance with his theory; that his crit- 
ics take into account the necessity which 
he feels of being practical when he is called 
upon to administer practical affairs; and 
that he should not be blamed for that 
which is inevitable, in view of the condi- 
tions now prevailing in representative gov- 
ernment. 

Keeping this in view, and, furthermore, 
remembering that he is a firm believer in 
the necessity of working through his party 
organization, let us examine the record of 
these first ten months. In the first place, 
he has gained the confidence of the country 
in the integrity of his purpose, and in the 
soundness of his views on every subject 
in which its honor and credit are involved. 
Men may differ regarding the wisdom of his 
economic views, and his essentially political 
policies, but they realize that so long as 
he is in tre White House the country is to 
have an honest administration, and that the 
laws are to be respected and executed. 

His most obvious accomplishment is the 
re-establishment of the merit system in the 
civil service. He found the system in a 
demoralized condition. He has not only 
arrested the progress of decay, but has 
breathed into it the breath of life. For 
the first time in its history, the civil ser- 
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vice commission is composed of three men 
who believe thoroughly in the law which 
it is their duty to execute. The classified 
service has been greatly extended, and the 
spoils for partisan service equally decreased. 
One of the most conspicuous examples of 
the President’s firmness and of his courage 
in standing out for whatever appears to 
him to be essentially right was his action 
on the bill establishing the permanent cen- 
sus bureau. The temporary bureau had 
been filled with the favorites of Congress- 
men, and it was the purpose of the House 
of Representatives and Senate to continue 
these favorites in the public service by trans- 
fer to other departments. How the Presi- 
dent forestalled and prevented this effort is 
still fresh in the public’s memory, which 
has not forgotten either the outburst of 
wrath with which the disappointed poli- 
ticians greeted the defeat of their scheme. 
The President’s efforts in behalf of the civil 
service law and system have been of im- 
mense advantage to the country. They have 
visibly heartened the employees of the gov- 
ernment whose sole reliance is in their abil- 
ity and fidelity displayed in the daily dis- 
charge of their duties, who now feel that 
their employment is secure, and that, in 
time, their future will be dependent mainly 
upon themselves. We are well within bounds 
in asserting that, as a result of ten months 
of Roosevelt, the merit system is on a surer 
footing than it has ever been before. 

In dealing with the personnel of the ad- 
ministrative service which is not included 
in the classified service, the President has 
had a difficult problem. He has been com- 
pelled to deal frankly with the Senators 
who, through years of self-assertion and 
usurpation of the nominating power, have 
come to regard the Federal patronage as 
their own, to be used by them for their 
own or the party’s advantage. As we have 
said, the President is not the idealist who 
proposes to deprive himself of the assist- 
ance of his party organization. The Senate 
is an important part of the governmental 
machine, and he has not been bent upon mak- 
ing it his enemy and the opponent of his 
policies. His purpose, therefore, has been to 
consult the Senators and other party leaders 
regarding appointments. He has not only 
asked advice as to names before him, but it 
has been his intention to appoint men on 
the nomination of the leaders of the organi- 
zation, and to refrain from even the ap- 
pearance of constructing a machine of his 
own in rivalry with the regular existing 
machine. He has insisted, however, upon 
good men, and, on the whole, he has suc- 
ceeded in procuring persons who have im- 
proved the service. If a Senator declines to 
name a man acceptable to the President, 
the latter does not hesitate to seek for him- 
self, or to go below the leader to his sub- 
ordinates for advice. He has even gone out- 
side of his party for appointees. Failing 
to discover a Republican in Alabama fit to 
be a Federal judge, he selected Governor 
Jones, a Democrat. He also appointed Dem- 
ocrats, gold Democrats, as internal-revenue 
collectors in Kentucky and South Carolina. 
Moreover, the organization Republicans in 
the Southern States being, as a rule, of ex- 
ceptionally bad character, he has sought 
advice from the best men among the Dem- 
ocrats who were driven into retirement in 
1896. He has given the country the best 
administrative officers that he could find 
among the organization men of his party, 
never going outside the organization unless 
it absolutely failed to satisfy his require- 
ments. Naturally, this system has led to 
the appointment of men, like Mr. Clarkson, 
for example, who are known throughout the 
country as “machine politicians.” The 
President, however, has no objection to 
“ machine politicians ” so long as he believes 
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them to be of good private character and 
capable of discharging the duties of the of- 


fices to which they are appointed. When, 
however, he has felt the necessity of men 
of exceptional or special capacity, he has 
had his own way, usually by convincing the 
Senator interested that no other way was 


possible. 

All that the President has done, or 
tried to do, has been for what he con- 
ceives to be the good of the country, 


and the administration of affairs has great- 
ly improved under him. The air of 
the White House is clean and wholesome. 
His own attitude towards the law is re- 
spectful and courageous. He has done his 
best to promote friendly feelings between the 
sections, not only by his speeches, but by 
improving the Federal service in the South, 
by dropping out the predatory rascals who 
have been preying on that section. His ef- 
fort in behalf of Cuba has been not only 
righteous, but manly, and his failure to ob- 
tain all that he asked for the young republic 
is one of the signs of the conflict to which we 
have thought it best to call attention. In 
his effort in behalf of good government, and 
by very reason of it, the President is meet- 
ing serious opposition from the Senators and 
other leaders of his own party. He has not 
sought the quarrel; he has, on the contrary, 
done his utmost to avoid it; but it exists, 
and it threatens the defeat of his good in 
tentions and his best efforts. The country 
is undoubtedly with him, and would be more 
emphatically so if it knew the real sig- 
nificance of the attitude of the Senate on 
the Cuban question; but if we are to secure 
the full benefit of the President’s intention 
and ability, it is necessary to define the 
issue sharply, to make the fact and charac- 
ter of the opposition plain, and to force the 
contest. The ten months have shown that 
President Roosevelt can give the nation an 
administration of singular value and purity, 
and that the Senate, which controls Con- 
gress, blocks the way. 

Whether the struggle for mastery of the 
party, which now seems inevitable, could 
have been averted is a question whose dis- 
cussion at this time would be unprofitable 
but for the hint it may contain relative to 
future methods. The fact is that the Presi- 
dent lacks what he needs most—the daily 
advice of a sagacious politician. Despite 
the marked ability in their respective ca- 
pacities of Mr. Hay and Mr. Root, no mem- 
ber of the cabinet satisfies these require- 
ments. The Secretary of State is not suffi- 
ciently practical, and the Secretary of War 
is far too aggressive by temperament, and 
each lacks the experience essential to suc- 
cess in coping with the wily directors of 
the Senate Club. The President himself is 
handicapped by the very impulsiveness, di- 
rectness, and eccentricities which consti- 
tute his most attractive qualities. Thus 
far the contest has been distinctly profes- 
sional on the one side, and has seemed some- 
what amateurish on the other, with the re- 
sult that the rout of the administration, 
notably in the Cuban imbroglio, is full of 
discomfiture. 

It will not serve to insist merely that 
the President has done all that he can do, 
and that the responsibility for a disgraceful 
national act rests elsewhere. To fill the full 
measure of success, a President must be not 
only true to the people, but the real leader 
of his party, and it must be admitted that 
Mr. Roosevelt has not yet attained to that 


position. We wish that he had; we, hope 
that he will. But only one way now seems 
possible. Either he must conquer the Sen- 


ate, or the Senate will conquer him. In 
view of the net results of the past ten 
months, we should anticipate the climax of 
such a struggle with grave misgivings but 
for the fact that, in this republic, right, 









sternly adhered to, invariably triumphs. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not only in the right, but 
the people know that he is; hence our pro- 
found conviction that, in the end, he will 


win. 





Superfluous Partings 


A ruMoR that one of the great railroad 
companies had forbidden the parting of 
passengers from their friends beyond the 
ticket-puncher’s gate, has brought a sum- 
mer topic of rare distinctiveness upon the 
tapis,—or call it matting, or cool, bare floor. 
It may be that the daily press has itself 
been too much exhausted by the seasonable 
heat to treat the topic exhaustively, but in 
any case something seems left for periodicals 
of an ampler leisure; and we have a sugges- 
tion or two to offer which we hope the reader 
will not find altogether idle in an inquiry 
of so deep a human interest. 

The superfluous parting is not peculiarly 
American. In every quarter of the globe 
the observant traveller is witness of supple- 
mentary embraces between people who have 
already parted half a dozen times, and who 
have come to the station together to see or 
to be seen off through their tears, or amid 
cries of forced gayety. In Latin countries the 
spectacle of mustachioed military kissing 
each other on both cheeks and clasping each 
other in their arms is of too common fame 
to be dwelt on here, and need be noted only in 
passing. The true superfluous parting is 
that between fond members of the same fam- 
ily, as husbands and wives, and parents and 
children; or between pretty girls of a cling- 
ing friendship; or young men and maidens, 
who are sealing a pleasant acquaintance 
by repeated farewells; or tender lovers 
whose vows are yet so new that the first 
separation seems desperate. All these types 
are familiar to the passing stranger, who has 
himself or herself been one of them in his or 
her time. Their emotions, which are open 
to all the world, constitute a poem which 
the wayfaring man has by heart, a drama 
of which he can predict every pretty or 
pathetic catastrophe. He knows beforehand 
how the friend or lover who is to stay will 
prevail with the gateman to let him go to the 
train with the friend who is to leave, and 
how the one will accompany the other to 
the car, and come in and sit down on the 
arm of the seat, against all the protests of 
the passenger, to repeat the things, the no- 
things, already said a score of times at the 
house, in the cab, in the waiting-room, until 
the cry of “ All aboard!” from the platform 
warns him to risk his neck by a wild leap 
from the moving train. He then stands 
watching a window of the car he has left 
for the face that is watching for him, until 
the last imbecile smile, the last foolish wave 
of the hand, the last fatuous bow, has been 
smiled, waved, bowed. 

The scene is varied a little in the case of 
severing girls, who are mostly afraid to go 
aboard the train for the ultimate adieux, 
but exchange them with exhaustless itera- 
tion from the platform, and through the 
open window which some gallant youth or 
guileful elder has lifted for the girl within, 
with a design upon her future companion- 
ship and conversation. This type is most 
noticeable at country stations, where the 
two friends shriek and shout, and laugh to 
each other for as long time as the train 
halts, whether two or twenty minutes, and 
leave and send messages already left and 
sent in all their circumstance and variety. 

The leave-taking of husbands and wives 
is protracted or not as they have been long 
or lately married. It seldoms happens that 


the husband remains on board the train 
till it starts, like the lover or the gentle- 
man friend, because for one thing his wife 
will not let him take the risk, and for an- 
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other thing because experience has taught 
him that it is ridiculous to do so. If he 
is much experienced, he brings his wife and 
children aboard with all their belongings, 
and as soon as he has arranged them in their 
seats wipes the perspiration from his fore- 
head, kisses them all round, tells his wife 
to be sure and give his love to her mother, 
and gets off the train with alacrity, and 
without staying for charges which he knows 
she will wish to renew as soon as he has 
left her. If he has still something of the 
bloom of the bridegroom remaining upon him 
he will linger tenderly at the side of his girl- 
ish wife’s chair, and while she smiles hero- 
ically will kiss her authoritatively yet 
delicately, and quit her before she has time 
to pull her veil down and hide her starting 
tears. He will wait outside till she has 
had time to dry her eyes, and then tap on 
the window, and kiss his hand to her reso- 
lutely laughing face through the glass. Be- 
fore the Pullman porter gathers up his car- 
peted steps to get on board, he may give him 
a quarter and charge him to look after the 
lady in, Chair 15, and see that she gets her 
luncheon all right; which will avail no more 
with the promising porter than if he had not 
done it. 

The partings between men are of little 
interest, and are of such comparatively in- 
frequent occurrence as to offer chiefly the 
single type of young men who call each 
other old man and are very ta-ta in their 
farewells. They are commonly of the college 
age, and commonly one of them has been 
having the other at his father’s house for a 
few days in return for politeness shown his 
sister at some college function. In these 
cases the parting guest leaves a very, very 
deferential message for the sister, which the 
brother receives with gravity, and gives 
with vexing nonchalance. Now and then a 
father comes to see his son off, and the spare 
show of affection between them is something 
that will move the spectator in proportion to 
his finer taste in such matters, and his abil- 
ity to distinguish the shades of tenderness 
in manly reticence. 

In partings between mothers and daugh- 
ters, or mothers and sons, it will be the son 
who has come to see the mother off, and 
the mother who has come to see the daugh- 
ter off. But in either event the witness will 
not be without a sense of personal injury, 
for such scenes have an irresistible fascina- 
tion in the grief which they impart. The 
real sorrow in them may be much or little; 
it is enough that it is real, and not the less 
real because it should already have fully 
vented itself. After all, there is something in 
the notion of a mother’s heartache which 
comes home even to those who, like Bun- 
thorne, have never had a mother. In the 
instances here imagined only too truly, the 
mother is no longer young, and she takes 
with her on her journey the anxieties which 
her children would be glad to have her leave 
behind. Or if it is her daughter who is go- 
ing, the mother sends her away imperilled 
by all the chances of sickness and danger, 
and girlish ignorance, which multiply them- 
selves in her loving fancy, with the great 
supreme fear that they may never meet 
again. Parting, in fact, is a kind of volun- 
tary death, the image, vivider to age than 
to youth, of the separation for which there 
is no earthly reunion, and in which no letter 
or telegram can avail to relate the severed 
friends. It is doubtless the obscure sense of 
this which hurts the spectator of such a 
parting as the type here considered, and 
rankles at last into a resentment of all super- 
fluous partings. 

Why, indeed, as several of our able con- 
temporaries have suggested, should not 
friends definitively part in the decent privacy 
of their own houses, and forbear to follow 
such farewells up with the public and super- 
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fluous displays which we have been con- 


sidering? These, whether they afflict or 
amuse the spectator, are of no avail. They 
do not stay the inevitable severance, they 
do not bridge its gulf with any semblance 
of mecting. At the end of all, one must go 
and one must stay. Why not have it over 
with at once, and not eke it out in the 
waiting-rooms, and on the platforms, and 
in the cars of the railroad companies? It 
is said that the company which was said to 
have forbidden the extenuated misery of 
partings has disclaimed any such heartless 
rigor; for heartless it would be held by all 
but that small portion of the American pub- 
lie which we can hope to persuade of the 
idle folly of such partings. 

As we said at first, these are not a pecul- 
iarly American vice, and yet they are com- 
moner here than anywhere else, because, no 
doubt, of our intensely domesticated life, 
and the supremacy of the family with us. 
However universally divorced we may seem 
in the eyes of Europe, however lax may look 
the home ties that bind us, we are con- 
jugal and filial and parental beyond any 
other people in the world. We are so much 
so as to be almost unconsciously so, and we 
no more think of hiding the emotions of our 
tenderness than other nations would think 
of publishing them. With a highly develop- 
ed sense of humor, we are the tenderest- 
hearted of mankind, and it is in the interest 
of our own sensibilities that we urge a 
somewhat greater reserve in the degree and 
number of our adieux. The season is al- 
ready upon us when many best girls and 
young wives are going into the country or 
to the shore for those pleasures which a 
strict attention to business forbids their 
lovers and husbands to share with them, 
and though the sight of their fond farewells 
at all the stations is amusing, we invite 
them to consider whether these could not be 
more comfortably and decorously enjoyed at 
home. As for the partings between mothers 
and sons, and mothers and daughters, they 
torture the nerves of beholders in such mea- 
sure that it really seems as if the Board of 
Health might do something to suppress them. 





Correspondence 
Is the Horse a Fool? 


OwENsBoro, Ky., July 1, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

I have spent much of a long life in the 
observation of horses. I have reared them, 
broken them, trained them, ridden them, and 
driven them in every form from the plough 
to the four-in-hand. The result of these 
years of study is summed up in one sen- 
tence: I believe the horse to be part maniac 
and part idiot. Every horse at some time 
in his life develops into a homicidal maniac. 
I believe any man who trusts himself or 
his family to the power of a horse, stronger 
than himself, to be lacking in common-sense 
and wholly devoid of ordinary prudence. I 
have driven one commonplace horse every 
other day for six years over the same road, 
and then had him to go crazy and try to kill 
himself and me because a leaf fluttered down 
in front of him. I have known scores of 
horses, apparently trustworthy, apparently 
creatures of routine, go wild and insane 
over equally regular and recurring phenom- 
ena. No amount of observation can tell 
when the brute will break out. One mare 
took two generations of children to school 
over the same quiet road, and then in her 
nineteenth year went crazy because a rooster 
crowed alongside the road. She killed two 
of the children. If any one can tell me of 
one good reason why man should trust a 
horse, I should be glad to know. G.A.A. 




















Our Account with Cuba 
By John H. Finley 


Tue Spaniards have a “Santiago day” 
in their calendar of saint days; it is a day 
that has been observed with special zeal 
in Santiago de Cuba, and it is a day which 
Cuba herself might now very well select 
as the holiday of her political independence ; 
for Santiago has a peculiar and proud as- 
sociation, not only with Cuban liberties, 
but with our own Independence day as well. 
It was from the harbor and hills about San- 
tiago that Cuban independence received its 
first emphatic assurance of realization four 
years ago, just as we were preparing for 
our own celebration; it was in Santiago 
that Cuba’s convalescence first became no- 
ticeable under the heroic treatment of a cer- 
tain army surgeon; and it has been chief- 
ly under the persistent advocacy and de- 
votion of two men, who four years ago were 
occupying an eminence just outside of San- 
tiago, that Cuba has at last come into that 
independence. 

The story of the four years since Santiago 
has been written to the end, but the con- 
cluding chapter has not yet been officially 
published, and cannot be for weeks or 
months to come. From interviews with offi- 
cials who have served in Cuba and with 
unofficial witnesses and critics of their ad- 
ministration, from the observations of a few 
days recently spent in the island, and from 
a careful examination of such documents 
and statistics as have been made accessible 
to me, I am permitted to give, though it 
can be in but meagre outline, what yet re- 
mains to be told of this story, with whose 
theme and chief characters there is general 
acquaintance. 

The report of an administrator to a jude 
of probate is not usually of great dramatic 
interest; but where the probate judge is 
seventy millions of people, more or less; the 
administrator, his appointee; and the ward 
heir to an estate of millions of acres — 
the case assumes an unusual interest, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the ad- 
ministrator risked his life for the ward 
and the integrity of her estate. 

There is no better way of following the 
varied activities of our soldier administrator 
than through the expenditures of the in- 
sular treasury. Wherever a dollar has gone 
it has carried the voucher of its destination, 
and disclosed its purpose. If it went to buy 
a flag to decorate a hall for the reception 
of the new President, that errand has not 
been concealed; if it went into the pocket 
of General Gomez, the auditor (and who- 
ever else cares) knows it;-if it bought a 
copy of a paper with a reciprocity editorial 
to send to some “leader of thought” or 
controller of votes in the States, it would 
be futile to deny it, for the probate judge, 
with his million eyes and ears, is certain to 
discover it. It is unfortunate that the 
items of expenditure cannot be immediate- 
ly published, but that is a physical impossi- 
bility. The auditor’s report for the first 
two years filled several volumes, and that 
for the last year will fill two or three 
more. But eventually every item must come 
to the light. 

I have heard General Wood accused for a 
veritable Verres, the Roman Senator who, in 
the administration of Sicily, sold his decisions 
as judge to the highest bidder, confiscated 
estates on fictitious accusations, seized with- 
out scruple the finest works of Praxiteles 
and Zeuxis, sent any who complained of his 
tyranny to the quarries, protected pirates 
and hanged innocent men in their stead, and 
managed to gather in spoils out of his 
insular province several million dollars. 
But among the acknowledged services of 
General Wood are that he purged the courts 
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of justice of their corruption, that he im- 
prisoned thieves and suppressed brigandage, 
that he made the island more beautiful for 
those who had to live in it; and it is as- 
serted by those who know and whom I have 


- every reason to trust, that he not only did 


not add to his official income by private or 
other gain, but, rather, contributed from his 
own purse to Cuba’s aid, and came away 
from Havana without a peso of spoil. This 
is what we wish to believe, for our honor 
with his is at stake, and this I am glad to 
be able implicitly to believe. 

Months ago I heard the broad-shouldered, 
stout-chested, muscular General tell of the 
enjoyment he found in his daily early-morn- 
ing game of handball (the national profes- 
sional game). I have no doubt that his 
physical fitness was sustained by this vigor- 
ous exercise which the Cubans could not 
reconcile with the dignity of his great office ; 
and it may have been this difficulty which 
gave rise to a suspicion, ripened into a be- 
lief by the time I reached Havana, that the 
Governor was financially interested in the 
association which controlled the professional 
games. These had become the occasion of 
extravagant betting, and while gambling 
enterprises had been generally suppressed, 
this was allowed to continue. Upon looking 
into this charge, I learned not only that the 
Governor had no stock in the company, but 
also that it existed under a charter granted 
prior to the American occupation, and was 
wholly within the control of the fnunici- 
pality of Havana. This latter fact would 
not in itself have been a sufficient reason 
for the non-interference of the Governor; for 
he made it his business to interfere wherever 
there was incompetency or corruption. Al- 
caldes and other elective officers were merci- 
lessly beheaded if there was proof of gross 
violation of trust, and no one was so near 
or valued a friend as to stand between him 
and his conceived duty. Some would per- 
haps write “ his own interest ” where I have 
written “duty,” but I have satisfying reason 
for my estimate. 

He was a virtual dictator in his powers; 
this I have said. And he was an actual 
dictator if there was need; but he was ac- 
customed to take action only with the ap- 
proval of his advisers, who were among the 
best men of Cuba and most devoted to her 
interests. The two items which have invited 
so much attention recently—the Gomez ap- 
propriation, which has been made annually 
during these years,and the appropriation for 
the dissemination of reciprocity literature— 
were made at the solicitation of the repre- 
sentatives of the Cuban people and out of 
Cuban funds. One of the first appropria- 
tions of the new Cuban Congress was in 
continuance of the Gomez honorarium, and 
I fancy the chief regret of the Cubans with 
respect to the other is that it wasn’t larger. 

No American questions the wisdom of the 
expenditure for sanitation, except, perhaps, 
to suggest that the sanitation did not go 
deep enough, that more should have been 
spent in making sewers and less in sweeping 
streets. The vital statistics are good wit- 
nesses, however, for the course which has 
been followed. And the sewers are to be 
built. 

We have, of course, profited by these ex- 
penditures, as has the whole world (for the 
discovery of the means by which the yellow- 
fever germ is transmitted was made possible 
by the appropriations from the insular trea- 
sury); but the profit to Cuba, which pos- 
sible immunity from the ravages of fever 
will bring, is immeasurable. The expendi- 
ture is not at all commensurate with the 
financial advantage which it brings, even 
though three millions a year has been spent 
for all sanitary purposes. 

One must be surprised at first by the 
amount spent for “ barracks and quarters ” 
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(about three millions in all), when only 
temporary occupation was presumably con- 


templated. It should be said that this is 
the only army expense the insular govern- 
ment has had to meet. The soldiers were 
paid by the United States government as if 
in service at home or in hostile country. 
Moreover, the barracks, upon the gradual 
withdrawal of the troops, have been utilized 
for other public purposes, especially as 
school-houses. The famous prison, for ex- 
ample, in the Isle of Pines, for a time used 
as barracks, is now happily converted into 
a school-building. This is illustrative, by- 
the-way, of the trend of things. I shall not 
be surprised if even Morro Castle is some 
day put to educational or other peaceable 
uses. I hope I am violating no confidences 
of this historic fortress, which cost millions 
in the construction, to say that a day or two 
after the Americans sailed out of the 
harbor it had a garrison of six men (who 
seemed only boys to me) and a lot of worth- 
less guns looking seaward. It was the most 
hopeful, and at the same time pathetic, sight 
I saw in Cuba. 

In General Brooke’s report of the first 
year there appeared the item, “ Agricul- 
ture, $17,331.” Next year this item had 
grown to $207,963, and last year it was 
about $250,000. Here we have illustration 
of the generous paternalism of the dictator. 
I had been told in Cuba that while the 
Havana people promenaded with apparent 
content their new-made Prado (which 
Governor Wood had extended to the sea), 
the barefooted agriculturists in their shacks 
were neglected, and had not the instru- 


ments with which to begin productive 
life again. 1 asked the Government 
about this, and the Government said, 


“We have bought ploughs and machetes 
and hoes beyond the limit of the demand; 
we have imported cattle and horses, and 
practically given them to the farmers.” I 
hope these strictures upon the Governor- 
General and his council (who had only 
Cuban funds out of which to give the much- 
needed aid) will not divert criticism from 
those who have given the expectation of help 
and then denied it. From all I can learn, it 
is not instruments of production the Cubans 
need; it is a market for what they have 
produced. When we threw our arm of pro- 
tection about them we deprived them of 
their old markets by our very protection, 
and now with increased necessities they find 
barriers on every side. 

I think it one of the amazing accom- 
plishments of the administration that, be- 
ginning with feeding three hundred thou- 
sand persons, the government now supports 
only those who are normally dependent. One 
officer said to me that in another year, by 
employing charity-organization methods, it 
would have been possible practically to 
eliminate able-bodied beggary. I saw almost 
none of it in my journeys. I have talked 
with those who visited the prisons and hos- 
pitals and asylums in those first days of the 
intervention. In the insane-asylum just out- 
side of Havana half the inmates had died 
during the year, and what were left were 
starving and many of them entirely naked. 
The Red Cross societies had established sev- 
eral orphan-asylums, but had left them ut- 
terly without support. It is now the pride 
of the Governor that the prisons have been 
made habitable (and, moreover, that they 
have fewer inhabitants) ; that the hospitals, 
or many of them, have the most modern 
equipment; that the insane are cared for in 
a humane and scientific manner; and that 
orphan children are placed in family homes. 
The insular government, again, has had to 
bear practically all of this burden, much of 
which, it was hoped, would be assumed by 
the municipalities. The Governor’s know- 
ledge of how these things should be done and 









his power to do them prevented his leaving 
these humane duties to bodies that either 
made no provision or inadequate provision. 
The Cubans made no complaint of these ex- 
penditures, and why, in the name of mercy, 
should we? 

During the first year of General Wood’s 
administration there appears a new item, 
the expenditure for schools; and this expen- 
diture was large—disproportionately large, 
some have complained. During the last year 
there was spent more than three and a half 
millions, and chiefly upon the public schools. 
The census returns, received on the day of 
this writing from our new minister to Ha- 
vana, show that there are 396,255 children- 
in Cuba between the ages of six and sixteen. 
The average monthly attendance last year 
was somewhat less than half this number. 
It is admitted by the officer in charge of this 
work that the wages were high, but it was 
insisted that this was unavoidable, and had 
been justified in the quality of the teaching 
secured. I was assured on every hand that 
this expenditure was one that was most 
heartily approved by the people at large. 
The government has pursued no other ob- 
ject with such zeal, unless it has been sanita- 
tion, and it has been in the belief, as Gov- 
ernor Wood himself puts it, that the future 
success or failure of the republic depends 
upon the schools. It is a fortunate circum- 
stance that the new President is himself a 
schoolmaster, and will be in sympathy with 
General Wood’s past efforts. It must be 
remembered, however, that with revenues no 
larger than last year the new government 
will have greatly increased expenditures. 
The expense entailed by the new provincial 
councils alone will itself amount to two 
millions, This, together with new expenses 
of the insular government, will probably 
fully equal what has been spent for schools 
each year by a government in which the 
executive and legislative functions were 
united in the Governor and his heads of de- 
partments. 

I have mentioned the principal objects of 
expenditure; there remain only those in- 
cident to the administration of the various 
departments, the building of roads, bridges, 
and light-houses, the maintenance of order, 
the recompense for use of Church property, 
ete. It is entirely safe to say that there is 
not an expenditure in all these budgets which 
is not justified in its motive. I cannot say 
that some of it has not been useless or even 
harmful. I am confident that nothing has 
consciously been spent for the exploitation 
of Cuba and to her injury for the benefit 
of our own country or for the personal gain 
of those in authority. If this is true, the 
chapter of history which has been written 
by our intervention in the affairs of that 
island may be put with pride beside the first 
chapter of our own independence. 

I was in the Palace when the American 
flag was lowered. I supposed that this last 
oflice was enacted by a civilian, and so I 
wrote in HARPER’s WEEKLY a short time ago, 
describing the ceremonies of departure and 
inauguration; but I have since learned from 
one who witnessed this change of flags that 
while a civilian appeared to be performing 
the function, it was, after all, a soldier, an 
aide to the Governor-General, who “ hauled 
down ” the flag in Cuba. And it was to me 
one of the most touching and dramatic in- 
cidents of the American occupation that 
the Governor-General (whom I heard at 
noon of that day, amid the booming of 
guns and shouts of the people, plainly and 
apparently without emotion reading the deed 
of transfer), ten minutes before these final 
ceremonies, said to his aide: “ Lieutenant 
. after the forty-five guns are fired you 





will [and then pausing to choke back the 
emotion in his throat]—you will haul down 
the flag.” 
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The Five Boons of Life 


By Mark Twain 


I 


In the morning of life came the good fairy 
with her basket, and said: 

“Here are gifts. Take one, leave the 
others. And be wary, choose wisely; oh, 
choose wisely! for only one of them is val- 
uable.” 

The gifts were five: Fame, Love, Riches, 
Pleasure, Death. The youth said eagerly: 

“There is no need to consider;” and he 
chose Pleasure. 

He went out into the world and sought 
out the pleasures that youth delights in. 
But each in its turn was short-lived and 
disappointing, vain and empty; and each, 
departing, mocked him. In the end he said: 
“These years I have wasted. If I could but 
choose again, I would choose wisely.” 


II 

The fairy appeared, and said: 

“Four of the gifts remain. Choose once 
more; and oh, remember—time is flying, and 
only one of them is precious.” 

The man considered long, then chose Love; 
and did not mark the tears that rose in the 
fairy’s eyes. 

After many, many years the man sat by 
a coffin, in an empty home. And he com- 
muned with himself, saying: “One by one 
they have gone away and left me; and now 
she lies here, the dearest and the last. 
Desolation after desolation has swept over 
me; for each hour of happiness the treach- 
erous trader, Love, has sold me I have paid 
a thousand hours of grief. Out of my heart 
of hearts I curse him.” 


III 

* Choose again.” It was the fairy speak- 
ing. “The years have taught you wisdom— 
surely it must be so. Three gifts remain. 
Only one of them has any worth—remember 
it, and choose warily.” 

The man reflected long, then chose Fame; 
and the fairy, sighing, went her way. 

Years went by and she came again, and 
stood behind the man where he sat solitary 
in the fading day, thinking. And she knew 
his thought: 

“My name filled the world, and its praises 
were on every tongue, and it seemed well 
with me for a little while. How little a 
while it was! Then came envy; then detrac- 
tion; then calumny; then hate; then perse- 
cution. Then derision, which is the begin- 
ning of the end. And last of all came pity, 
which is the funeral of fame. Oh, the bit- 
terness and misery of renown! target for 
mud in its prime, for contempt and com- 
passion in its decay.” 


IV 
“Choose yet again.” It was the fairy’s 


voice. “Two gifts remain. And do not de- 
spair. In the beginning there was but one 


that was precious, and it is still here.” 

“ Wealth—which is power! How blind 
I was!” said the man. “ Now, at last, life 
will be worth the living. I will spend, squan- 
der, dazzle. These mockers and despisers 
will crawl in the dirt before me, and I will 
feed my hungry heart with their envy. I 
will have all luxuries, all joys, all enchant- 
ments of the spirit, all contentments of the 
body that man holds dear. I will buy, buy, 
buy! deference, respect, esteem, worship— 
every pinchbeck grace of life the market of 
a trivial world can furnish forth. I have 
lost much time, and chosen badly heretofore, 
but let that pass; I was ignorant then, and 
could but take for best what seemed so.” 

Three short years went by, and a day 
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came when the man sat shivering in a mean 
garret; and he was gaunt and wan and 
hollow-eyed, and clothed in rags; and he 
was gnawing a dry crust and mumbling: 
“Curse all the world’s gifts, for mock- 


eries and gilded lies! And miscalled, every 
one. They are not gifts, but merely lendings. 
Pleasure, Love, Fame, Riches: they ere but 
temporary disguises for lasting realities— 
Pain, Grief, Shame, Poverty. The fairy 
said true; in all her store there was but one 
gift which was precious, only one that was 
not valueless. How poor and cheap and 
mean I know those others now to be, com- 
pared with that inestimable one, that dear 
and sweet and kindly one, that steeps in 
dreamless and enduring sleep the pains that 
persecute the body, and the shames and 
griefs that eat the mind and heart. Bring 
it! I am weary, I would rest.” 


V 

The fairy came, bringing again four of 
the gifts, but Death was wanting. She said: 

“T gave it to a mother’s pet, a little child. 
It was ignorant, but trusted me, asking me 
to choose for it. You did not ask me to 
choose.” 

“Oh, miserable me! 
for me?” 

“What not even you have deserved: the 
wanton insult of Old Age.” 


What is there left 





Horace in the 20th Century 
By John Paul Bocock 
BOOK I., ODE XII. 


“Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri.” 
Ap THEODORUM AUGUSTUM 


What man, what hero, Muse of mine, 
What god shall we, in notes divine 

Of harp or shrilling flute proclaim, 

Till joyous echo sound his name 

In Helicon’s umbrageous coasts, 

On Pindus, or where Haemus boasts 

Of trees that rushed in eager throng, 
Of streams that paused, at Orpheus’ song; 
Orpheus, Calliope’s own child, 

Whose wondrous art the winds beguiled, 
And even the listening oaks inclined 

To follow down the charméd wind. 


To Romulus, and Numa’s reign, 

Cato, and Tarquin’s haughty strain, 

To Regulus, and valorous Scaur, 

To unkempt Curius, great in war; 

Old Hickory, aye, and him we call 

Old Abe, best Romans of them all, 
Log-cabin boys, low-sprung, high-souled— 
Sing, Clio to the great of old; 

To whom, when Time shall speak the word, 
Columbia adds a glorious third, 

Whose age matures through storm and strife, 
While Duty crowns the strenuous life. 


Scholar uncloistered, man of might, 
Statesman and warrior for the right, 
Administrator,—this thy son, 

Columbia, merits thy “ well done”! 

He brought cur conquering banner home 
As Honor bade, across the foam 
Cervera dyed; by his decree 

A new Republic gems the sea. 

He keeps Old Glory flying far 

As Honor bids, above the war 

Which the brown bandit foe maintains 
Against the hand that broke his chains. 


As a Rough Rider leaps to meet 

The fiery bronco’s flying feet, . 

Bits the red mouth and grips the mane, 
Bounds on the beast and scours the plain, 
Subduing foree by force, until 

He wins a courser to his will; 

So may each influence malign 

Be moulded to his high design, 

Each foe o’ercome in righteous wrath, 
Each traitor driven from his path, 

And this his People’s will decreed: 
“Success was thine, thyself succeed.” 





















The Fourth-of-July Boy 


By William Dean Howells 


THERE were two Frank Bakers in the 
Boys’ Town fifty years ago; there was big 
Frank, and there was little Frank, whom the 
fellows called Pony Baker, so as to tell him 
from big Frank. They were cousins, and it 
was big Frank Baker who was trying to saw 
enough stove-wood to last his mother over 
the Fourth of July, when Jake Milrace came 
along on horseback. It was the morning of 
the Fourth, and Frank was so anxious to 
get through with his wood-sawing, and be- 
gin celebrating with the rest of the boys, that 
he hardly knew what to do. He had a levvy 
(as the old Spanish real used to be called 
in southern Ohio) in his pocket, and he was 
going to buy a pack of shooting-crackers for 
ten cents, and spend the other two cents for 
powder. He had no pistol, but he knew a 
fellow that would lend him his pistol part 
of the time, and he expected to have about 
the best Fourth he ever had. He had been 
up since three o’clock watching the men fire 
the old six-pounder on the river-bank; and 
he was going to get his mother to let him 
go up to the fireworks in the Court-house 
yard after dark. 

But now it did not seem as if he could 
get wood enough sawed. Twice he asked his 
mother if she thought he had enough, but 
she said “Not near,” and just as Jake 
Milrace rode up the saw caught in a splinter 
of the tough oak log Frank was sawing and 
bumped back against Frank’s nose; and he 
would have cried if it had not been for 
what Jake began to say. 

He said he was going down to Pawpaw 
Bottom to spend the Fourth at a fellow’s 
named Dave Black, and he told Frank he 
sought to go too; for there were plenty of 
mulberries on Dave’s father’s farm, and the 
early apples were getting ripe enough to 
eat, if you pounded them on a rock; and you 
could go in swimming, and everything. Jake 
said there was the greatest swimming-hole at 
Pawpaw Bottom you ever saw, and they had 
a log in the water there that you could have 
lots of fun with. Frank ran into the house 
to ask his mother if he might go, and he 
hardly knew what to do when she asked 
him if there was wood enough yet to get 
dinner and supper. But his Aunt Manda 
was spending the summer with his mother, 
and she said she reckoned she could pick 
up chips to do all the cooking they needed, 
such a hot day; and Frank ran out to the 
cow-house, where they kept the pony, be- 
cause the Bakers had no stable, and saddled 
him, and was off with Jake Milrace in about 
a minute. 

The pony was short and fat and lazy, and 
he had to be whipped to make him keep up 
with Jake’s horse. It was not exactly Jake’s 
horse; it was his sister’s husband’s horse, 
and he had let Jake have it because he would 
not be using it himself on the Fourth of 
July. It was tall and lean, and it held its 
head so high up that it was no use to pull 
on the bridle when it began to jump and 
turn round and round, which it did every 
time Frank whipped his pony to keep even 
with Jake. It would shy and sidle, and dart 
so far ahead that the pony would get dis- 
couraged and would lag back, and have to 
be whipped up again; and then the whole 
thing would have to be gone through with 
the same as at first. The boys did not have 
much chance to talk, but they had a splendid 
time riding along, and when they came to a 
cool, dark place in the woods they pretend- 
ed there were Indians; and at the same time 
they kept a sharp eye out for squirrels. 
If they had seen any, and had a gun with 
them, they could have shot one easily, for 
squirrels are not afraid of you when you 
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are on horseback; and, as it was, Jake Mil- 
race came pretty near killing a quail that 
they saw in the road by a wheat-field. He 
dropped his bridle and took aim with his 
forefinger, and pulled back his thumb like a 
trigger; and if his horse had not jumped, 
and his finger had been loaded, he would 
surely have killed the quail, it was so close 
to him. They could hear the bob - whites 
whistling all through the stubble and among 
the shocks of wheat. 

Jake did not know just where Dave Black’s 
farm was, but after a while they came to a 
blacksmith’s shop, and the blacksmith told 
them to take a lane that they would come 
to on the left, and then go through a piece 
of woods and across a field till they came 
to a creek; then ford the creek and keep 
straight on, and they would be in sight of 
the house. It did not seem strange to Frank 
that they should be going to visit a boy 
without knowing where he lived, but after- 
wards he was not surprised when Dave 
Black’s folks did not appear to expect them. 
They kept on, and did as the blacksmith told 
them, and soon enough they got to a two- 
story log cabin, with a man in front of it 
working at a wheat-fan, for it was nearly 
time to thresh the wheat. The man said he 
was Dave Black’s father; he did not act as 
if he was very glad to see them, but he told 
them to put their horses in the barn, and he 
said that Dave was out in the pasture haul- 
ing rails. 

Frank thought that was a queer way of 
spending the Fourth of July, but he did not 
say anything, and on their way out to the 
pasture Jake explained that Dave’s father 
was British, and did not believe much in 
the Fourth of July, anyway. They found 
Dave easily enough, and he answered Jake’s 
“ Hello!” with another when the boys came 
up. He had a two-horse wagon, and he was 
loading it with rails from a big pile; there 
were two dogs with him, and when they 
saw the boys they came towards them, 
snarling and ruffling the hair on their backs. 
Jake said not to mind them—they would 
not bite; but they snuffed so close to Frank’s 
bare legs that he wished Dave would call 
them off. They slunk away, though, when 
they heard him speak to the boys; and then 
Jake Milrace told Dave Black who Frank 
was, and they began to feel acquainted, 
especially when Jake said they had come to 
spend the Fourth of July with Dave. 

He said, “ First rate,” and he explained 
that he had his foot tied up the way they 
saw because he had a stone-bruise which he 
had got the first day he began to go bare- 
foot in the spring; but now it was better. 
He said there was a bully swimming-hole 
in the creek, and he would show them where 
it was as soon as he had got done hauling 
his rails. The boys took that for a kind of 
hint, and they pulled off their roundabouts 
and set to work with nim. 

Frank thought it was not exactly like the 
Fourth, but he did not say anything, and 
they kept loading up the rails and hauling 
them to the edge of the field where Dave’s 
father was going to build the fence, and 
then unloading them, and going back to 
the pile for more. It seemed to Frank that 
there were about a thousand rails in that 
pile, and they were pretty heavy ones—oak 
and hickory and walnut—and you had to 
be careful how you handled them, or you 
would get your hands stuck full of splin- 
ters. He wondered what Jake Milrace was 
thinking, and whether it was the kind of 
Fourth he had expected to have; but Jake 
did not say anything, and he hated to ask 
him. Sometimes it appeared to Frank that 
sawing wood was nothing to it; but they 
kept on loading rails, and unloading them 
in piles about ten feet apart, where they 
were wanted; and then going back to the 
big pile for more. They worked away in the 
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blazing sun till the sweat poured off their 
faces, and Frank kept thinking what a 
splendid time the fellows were having with 
pistols and shooting- crackers up in the 
Boys’ Town; but still he did not say any- 
thing, and pretty soon he had his reward. 
When they got half down through the rail- 
pile they came to a bumblebees’ nest, which 
the dogs thought was a rat-hole at first. 
One of them poked his nose into it, but he 
pulled it out quicker than a wink, and ran 
off howling and pawing his face and rubbing 
his head in the ground or against the boys’ 
legs. Even when the dogs found out that 
it was not rats they did not show any sense. 
As soon as they rubbed a bee off they would 
come yelping and howling back for more; 
and hopping round and barking; and then 
when they got another bee, or maybe a half- 
dozen (for the bees did not always fight 
fair), they would streak off again and jump 
into the air, and roll on the ground till 
the boys almost killed themselves laugh- 
ing. 

The boys went into the woods, and got 
pawpaw branches, and came back and fought 
the bumblebees till they drove them off. 
It was just like the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
but Frank did not say so, because Dave’s 
father was British, till Dave said it him- 
self, and then they all pretended the bees 
were Mexicans; it was just a little while 
after the Mexican War. When they drove 
the bees off, they dug their nest out; it 
was beautifully built in regular cells of 
gray paper, and there was a little honey in 
it; about a spoonful for each boy. 

Frank was glad that he had not let out 
his disappointment with the kind of Fourth 
they were having; and just then the horn 
sounded from the house for dinner, and the 
boys all got into the wagon, and rattled off 
to the barn. They put out the horses and 
fed them, and as soon as they could wash 
themselves at the rain-barrel behind the 
house, they went in‘and sat down with the 
family at dinner. It was a farmer’s dinner 
as it used to be in southern Ohio fifty 
years ago: a deep dish of fried salt pork 
swimming in its own fat, plenty of short- 
ened biscuit and warm green-apple sauce, 
with good butter. The Boys’ Town boys did 
not like the looks of the fat pork, but they 


were wolf-hungry, and the biscuit were 
splendid. In the middle of the table there 


was a big crock of buttermilk, all cold and 
dripping from the spring-house where it 
had been standing in the running water; 
then there was a hot apple-pie right out of 
the oven; and they made a pretty fair meal, 
after all. 

After dinner they hauled more rails, and 
when they had hauled all the rails there 
were, they started for the swimming-hole 
in the creek. On the way they came to a 
mulberry-tree in the edge of the woods- 
pasture, and it was so full of berries and 
they were so ripe that the grass which the 
cattle had cropped short was fairly red 
under the tree. The boys got up into the 
tree and gorged themselves among the yel- 
low-hammers and woodpeckers; and Frank 
and Jake kept holloing out to each other 
how glad they were they had come; but 
Dave kept quiet, and told them to wait till 
they came to the. swimming-hole. 

It was while they were in the tree that 
something happened which happened three 
times in all that day, if it really happened: 
nobody could say afterwards whether it had 
or not. Frank was reaching out for a 
place in the tree where the berries seemed 
thicker than anywhere else, when a strong 
blaze of light flashed into his eyes, and 
blinded him. 

“Oh, hello, 
“That’s mean! 


he_ holloed. 
throwin’ 


Dave Black!” 
What are you 


that light in my face for?” 
But he laughed at the joke, and he laugh- 









ed more when Dave shouted back, “I ain’t 
throwin’ no light in your face.” 

“Yes, you are; you’ve got a piece of 
lookin’-glass, and you’re flashin’ it in my 
face.” 

“ Wish I may die, if I have,” said Dave, 
so seriously that Frank had to believe 
him. 

* Well, then, Jake Milrace has.” 

“T hain’t, any such thing,” said Jake, 
and then Dave Black roared back, laugh- 
ing: “Oh, I'll tell you! It’s one of the 
pieces of tin we strung along that line in 
the corn-field to keep the crows off, corn- 
plantin’ time.” 

The boys shouted together at the joke 
on Frank, and Dave parted the branches for 
a better look at the corn-field. 

“Well, well! Heigh, there!” he called 
toward the field. ‘Oh, he’s gone now!” he 
said to the other boys, craning their necks 
out to see too. “But he was doing it, 
Frank. If I could ketch that feller!” 

“Somebody you know? Let’s get him 
to come along,” said Jake and Frank, one 
after the other. 

“T couldn’t tell,” said Dave. “ He slipped 
into the woods when he heard me holler. 
If it’s anybody I know, he’ll come out again. 
Don’t seem to notice him; that’s the best 
way.” 

For a while, though, they stopped to look, 
now and then; but no more flashes came 
from the corn-field, and the boys went on 
cramming themselves with berries; they all 
said they had got to stop, but they went on 
till Dave said: “I don’t believe it’s going 
to do us any good to go in swimming if 
we eat too many of these mulberries. I 
reckon we better quit, now.” 

The others said they reckoned so, too, 
and they all got down from the tree, and 
started for the swimming-hole. They had 
to go through a piece of woods to get to 
it, and in the shadow of the trees they did 
not notice that a storm was coming up till 
they heard it thunder. By that time they 
were on the edge of the woods, and there 
came a flash of lightning and a loud thun- 
der-clap, and the rain began to fall in big 
drops. The boys saw a barn in the field 
they had reached, and they ran for it; and 
they had just got into it when the rain 
came down with all its might. Suddenly 
Jake said: “I'll tell you what! Let’s take 
off our clothes and have a shower-bath!” 
And in less than a minute they had their 
clothes off, and were out in the full pour, 
dancing up and down, and yelling like Ind- 
ians. That made them think of playing 
Indians, and they pretended the barn was a 
settler’s cabin, and they were stealing up 
on it through the tall shocks of wheat. 
They captured it easily, and they said if 
the lightning would only strike it and set 
it on fire so it would seem as if the Indians 
had done it, it would be great; but the 
storm was going round, and they had to be 
satisfied with being settlers, turn about, 
and getting scalped. 

It was easy to scalp Frank, because he 
wore his hair long, as the town boys liked 
to do in those days, but Jake lived with 
his sister, and he had to do as she said. 
She said a boy had no business with long 
hair; and she had lately cropped his close 
to his skull. Dave’s father cut his hair 
round the edges of a bowl, which he had 
put on Dave’s head for a pattern; the other 
boys could get a pretty good grip of it, if 
they caught it on top, where the scalp- 
lock belongs; but Dave would duck and 
dodge so that they could hardly get their 
hands on it. All at once they heard him 
call out from around the corner of the 
barn, where he had gone to steal upon 


them, when it was their turn to be settlers: 
“ Aw, now, Jake Milrace, that ain’t fair! 
You let go my hair.” 


I'm an Indian, now. 
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“Who’s touchin’ your old hair?” Jake 
shouted back, from the inside of the barn. 
“You must be crazy. Hurry up, if you’re 
ever goin’ to attack us. I want to get out 
in the rain, myself, awhile.” 

Frank was outside, pretending to be at 
work in the field, and waiting for the Ind- 
ians to creep on him, and when Jake shout- 
ed for Dave to hurry, he looked over his 
shoulder and saw a white figure, naked like 
his own, flit round the left-hand corner of 
the barn. Then he had to stoop over, so 
that Dave could tomahawk him easily, and 
he did not see anything more, but Jake 
yelled from the barn: “Oh, you got that 
fellow with you, have you? Then he’s got 
to be settler next time. Come on, now. 
Oh, do hurry up!” 

Frank raised his head to see the other 
boy, but there was only Dave Black, coming 
round the right-hand corner of the barn. 

“You’re crazy yourself, Jake. There 
ain’t anybody here but me and Frank.” 

“There is, too!” Jake retorted. 
there was, half a second ago.” 

But Dave was busy stealing on Frank, 
who was bending over, pretending to hoe, 
and after he had tomahawked Frank, he 
gave the scalp halloo, and Jake came run- 
ning out of the barn, and had to be chased 
round it twice, so that he could fall breath- 
less on his own threshold, and be scalped 
in full sight of his family. Then Dave 
pretended to be a war party of Wyan- 
dots, and he gathered up sticks, and pre- 
tended to set the barn on fire. By this time 
Frank and Jake had come to life, and were 
Wyandots too, and they all joined hands 
and danced in front of. the barn. 


“ Or 


“There! There he is again!” shouted 
Jake. ‘ Who’s crazy now, I should like to 
know ?” 

““Where? Where?” yelled both the other 
boys. 

“There! Right in the barn door. Or 


he was, quarter of a second ago,” said Jake, 
and they all dropped one another’s hands, 
and rushed into the barn and began to 
search it. 

They could not find anybody, and Dave 
Black said: “ Well, he’s the quickest feller! 
Must ’a’ got up into the mow, and jumped 
out of the window, and broke for the woods 
while we was lookin’ down here. But if 
I get my hands onto him, oncet!” 

They all talked and shouted and quar- 
relled and laughed at once; but they had to 
give the other fellow up; he had got away 
for that time, and they ran out into the 
rain again to let it wash off the dust and 
chaff, which they had got all over them in 
their search. The rain felt so good and 
cool that they stood still and took it with- 
out playing any more, and talked quietly. 
Dave decided that the fellow who had given 
them the slip was a new boy whose folks 
had come into the neighborhood since school 
had let out in the spring, 80 that he had 
not got acquainted yet; but Dave allowed 
that he would teach him a few tricks as 
good as his own when he got at him. 

The storm left a solid bank of clouds in 
the east for a while after it was all blue in 
the western half of the sky, and a rainbow 
came out against the clouds. It looked 
so firm and thick that Dave said you could 
cut it with a scythe. It seemed to come 
solidly down to the ground in the woods in 
front of the hay-mow window, and the boys 
said it would be easy to get the crock of 
gold at the end of it if they were only in 
the woods. “I'll bet that feller’s helpin’ 
himself,” said Dave, and they began to 
wonder how many dollars a crock of gold 
was worth, anyhow; they decided about a 
million. Then they wondered how much 
of a crock full of gold a boy could get 
into his pockets; and they all laughed when 
Jake said he reckoned it would depend upon 
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the size of the crock. “I don’t believe that 
fellow could carry much of it away if he 
hain’t got more on than he had in front 
of the barn.” That put Frank in mind of 
the puzzle about the three men that found 
a treasure in the wood when they were 
travelling together: the blind man saw it, 
and the man without arms picked it up, 
and the naked man put it in his pocket. 
It was the first time Dave had heard the 
puzzle, and he asked, “ Well, what’s the an- 
swer?” But before Frank could tell him, 
Jake started up and pointed to the end of 
the rainbow, where it seemed to go into the 
ground against the woods. 

“Oh! look! look!” he panted out, and 
they all looked, but no one could see any- 
thing except Jake. It made him mad. 
“Why, you must be blind!” he shouted, 
and he kept pointing. “ Don’t you see him? 
There, there! Oh, now, the rainbow’s go- 
ing out, and you can’t see him any more. 
He’s gone into the woods again. Well, I 
don’t know what your eyes are good for, 
anyway.” 

He tried to tell them what he had seen; 
he could only make out that it must be the 
same boy, but now he had his clothes on: 
white linen pantaloons and roundabout, like 
what you had on May day, or the Fourth 
if you were going to the Sunday-school 
picnic. Dave wanted him to tell what he 
looked like, but Jake could not say anything 
except that he was very smiling-looking, 
and seemed as if he would like to be with 
him; Jake said he was just going to hollo 
for him to come over when the rainbow be- 
gan to go out; and then the fellow slipped 
back into the woods; it was more like 
melting into the woods. 

“ And how far off do you think you could 
see a boy smile?” Dave asked, scornfully. 

“ How far off can you say a rainbow is?” 
Jake retorted. 

“T can say how far off that piece of woods 
is,” said Dave, with a laugh. He got to 
his feet, and began io pull at the other 
boys, to make them get up. “Come along, 
if you’re ever goin’ to the swimmin’-hole.” 

The sun was bright and hot, and the boys 
left the barn, and took across the field to 
the creek. The storm must have been very 
heavy, for the creek was rushing along 
bank-full, and there was no sign left of 
Dave’s swimming- hole. But they had had 
such a glorious shower-bath that they did 
not want to go in swimming, anyway, and 
they stood and watched the yellow water 
pouring over the edge of a mill-dam that 
was there, till Dave happened to think of 
building a raft and going out on the dam. 
Jake said, “ First rate!” and they all rush- 
ed up to a place where there were some 
boards on the bank; and they got pieces 
of old rope at the mill, and tied the boards 
together, till they had a good raft, big 
enough to hold them, and then they pushed 
it into the water and got on it. They said 
they were on the Ohio River, and going 
from Cincinnati to Louisville. Dave had a 
long pole to push with, like the boatmen on 
the keel-boats in the early times, and Jake 
had a board to steer with; Frank had an- 
other board to paddle with, on the other 
side of the raft from Dave; and so they 
set on their journey. 

The dam was a wide, smooth sheet of wa- 
ter, with trees growing round the edge, 
and some of them hanging so low over it 
that they almost touched it. The boys made 
trips back and forth across the dam, and 
to and from the edge of the fall, till they 
got tired of it, and they were wanting some- 
thing to happen, when Dave stuck his pole 
deep into the muddy bottom, and set his 
shoulder hard against the top of the pole, 
with a “Here she goes, boys, over the Falls 
of the Ohio!” and he ran along the edge 
of the raft from one end to the other, 
























Frank and Dave had both straightened 
up to watch him. At the stern of the raft 
Dave tried to pull up his pole for another 
good push, but it stuck fast in the mud at 
the bottom of the dam, and before Dave 
knew what he was about, the raft shot 
from under his feet, and he went overboard 
with his pole in his hand, as if he were 
taking a flying leap with it. The next min- 
ute he dropped into the water heels first, 
and went down out of sight. He came up 
blowing water from his mouth, and _ hollo- 
ing and laughing, and took after the raft, 
where the other fellows were jumping up and 
down, and bending back and forth, and 
screaming and yelling at the way he looked 
hurrying after his pole, and then dangling 
in the air, and now showing his black 
head in the water like a musk-rat swim- 
ming for its hole. They were having such 
a good time mocking him that they did not 
notice how his push had sent the raft swift- 
ly in under the trees by the shore, and the 
first thing they knew, one of the low branch- 
es caught them, and scraped them both off 
the raft into the water, almost on top of 
Dave. Then it was Dave’s turn to laugh, 
and he began: “ What’s the matter, boys? 
Want to help find the other end of that 
pole?” 

Jake was not under the water any longer 
than Dave had been, but Frank did not 
come up so soon. They looked among the 
brush by the shore, to see if he was hiding 
there and fooling them, but they could not 
find him. “ He’s stuck in some snag at the 
bottom,” said Dave; “we got to dive for 
him;” but just then Frank came up, and 
swam feebly for the shore. He crawled out 
of the water, and after he got his breath, 
he said, “I got caught, down there, in the 
top of an old tree.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” Dave shouted into 
Jake’s ear. 

“Why, Jake was there till I got loose,” 
said Frank, looking stupidly at him. 

“No, I wasn’t,” said Jake. “I was up 
long ago, and I was just goin’ to dive for 
you; so was Dave.” 

“Then it was that other fellow,” said 
Frank. “I thought it didn’t look over- 
much like Jake, anyway.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Dave jeered. ‘ How could 
you tell, in that muddy water?” 

“T don’t know,” Frank answered. “It 
was all light round him. Looked like he 
had a piece of the rainbow on him, or fox- 
fire.” 

“T reckon if I find him,” said Dave, “ I’ll 
take his piece of rainbow off’n him pretty 
quick. That’s the third time that feller’s 
fooled us to-day. Where d’you s’pose he 
came up? Oh, J know! He got out on the 
other side under them trees, while we was 
huntin’ for Frank, and not noticin’. How’d 
he look, anyway?” 

“T don’t know; I just saw him half a 
second. Kind of smiling, and like he want- 
ed to play.” 

“Well, I know him,” said Dave. “It’s 
the new boy, and the next time I see him— 
Oh, hello! There goes our raft!” 

It was drifting slowly down toward the 
edge of the dam, and the boys all three 
plunged into the water again, and swam 
out to it, and climbed up on it. 

They had the greatest kind of a time, 
and when they had played castaway sailors, 
Frank and Jake wanted to send the raft 
over the edge of the dam; but Dave said it 
might get into the head-race of the mill 
and tangle itself up in the wheel, and spoil 
the wheel. 

So they took the raft apart, and carried 
the boards on shore, and then tried to 
think what they would do next. The first 
thing was to take off their clothes, and see 
about drying them. But they had no pa- 
tience for that; and so they wrung them 
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out as dry as they could, and put them on 
again; they had left their roundabouts at 
Dave’s house, anyway, and they had nothing 
on but a shirt and trousers apiece. The 
sun was out hot after the rain, and their 
clothes were almost dry by the time they 
got to Dave’s house. They went with him 
to the woods-pasture on the way, and help- 
ed him drive home the cows, and they want- 
ed him to get his mother to make his father 
let him go up to the Boys’ Town with them, 
and see the fireworks; but he said it would 
be no use; and then they understood that 
if a man was British, of course he would not 
want his boy to celebrate the Fourth of 
July by going to the fireworks. They felt 
sorry for Dave, but they both told him 
that they had had more fun than they ever 
had in their lives before, and they were 
coming the next Fourth and going to bring 
their guns with them. Then they could 
shoot quails or squirrels, if they saw any, 
and the firing would celebrate the Fourth 
at the same time, and his father could not 
find any fault. 

It seemed to Frank that it was awful to 
have a father that was British; but when 
they got to Dave’s house, and his father 
asked them how they had spent the after- 
noon, he did not seem to be so very bad. 
He asked them whether they had got 
caught in the storm, and if that was what 
made their clothes wet, and when they told 
him what had happened, he sat down on the 
wood-pile, and laughed till he shook all over. 

Then Frank and Jake thought they had 
better be going home, but Dave’s mother 
would not let them start without something 
to eat; and she cut them each a slice of 
bread the whole width and length of the 
loaf, and spread the slices with butter, 
and then apple-butter, and then brown 
sugar. The boys thought they were not 
hungry, but when they began to eat, they 
found out that they were, and before they 
knew it they had eaten the slices all up. 
Dave’s mother said they must come and see 
Dave again sometime, and she acted real 
clever; she was an American, anyway. 

They got their horses, and started home. 
It was almost sundown, now, and _ they 
heard the turtle-doves cooing in the woods, 
and the bob-whites whistling from the 
stubble, and there were so many squirrels 
among the trees in the woods-pastures, and 
on the fences, that Frank could hardly get 
Jake along; and if it had not been for 
Jake’s horse that ran whenever Frank 
whipped up his pony they would not have 
got home till dark. They smelt ham fry- 
ing in some of the houses they passed, and 
that made them awfully hungry; one place 
there was coffee, too. ° 

When they reached Frank’s house, he 
found that his mother had kept supper hot 
for him, and she came out and said Jake 
must come in with him, if his family would 
not be uneasy about him; and Jake said he 
did not believe they would. He tied his 
horse to the outside of the cow-house, and 
he came in, and Frank’s mother gave them 
as much baked chicken as they could hold, 
with hot bread to sop in the gravy; and she 
had kept some coffee hot for Frank, so that 
they made another good meal. They told 
her what a bully time they had had, and 
how they had fallen into the dam; but she 
did not seem to think it was funny; she 
said it was a good thing they were not all 
drowned, and she believed they had taken 
their deaths of cold, anyway. Frank was 
afraid she was going to make him go up 
stairs and change his clothes, when he 
heard the boys begin to sound their call 
of “Ee-o-wee” at the front door, and he 
and Jake snatched their hats, and ran out. 
There was a lot of boys at the gate; Hen 
Billard was there, and Archy Hawkins and 
Jim Leonard; there were some little fel- 
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lows, and Frank’s cousin Pony Baker was 
there; he said his mother had said he 
might stay till his father came for him. 

Hen Billard had his thumb tied up from 
firing too big a load out of his brass pistol. 
The pistol burst, and the barrel was all 
curled back like a dandelion stem in water; 
he had it in his pocket to show. Archy 
Hawkins’s face was full of little blue 
specks from pouring powder on a coal and 
getting it flashed up into his face when he 
was blowing the coal; some of his eye- 
winkers were singed off. Jim Leonard had 
a rag round his hand, and he said a whole 
pack of shooting-crackers had gone off in 
it before he could throw them away, and 
burnt the skin off; the fellows dared him 
to let them see it, but he would not; and 
then they mocked him. They all said there 
had never been such a Fourth of July in the 
Boys’ Town before; and Frank and Jake let 
them brag as much as they wanted to, 
and when the fellows got tired, and asked 
them what they had done at Pawpaw Bot- 
tom, and they said, “Oh, nothing much; 
just helped Dave Black haul rails,” they 
set up a jeer that you could hear a mile. 

Then Jake said, as if he just happened 
to think of it, “And fought bumblebees.” 

And Frank put in, “ And took a shower- 
bath in the thunder-storm.” 

And Jake said, “ And eat mulberries.” 

And Frank put in again, “ And built a 
raft.” 

And Jake said, “And Dave got pulled 
into the mill-dam.” 

And Frank wound up, “ And Jake and £ 
got swept overboard.” 

By that time the fellows began to feel 
pretty small, and they crowded round and 
wanted to hear every word about it. Then 
Jake and Frank tantalized them, and said 
of course it was no Fourth at all, it was 
only just fun, till the fellows could not 
stand it any longer, and then Frank jump- 
ed up from where he was sitting on his 
front steps, and holloed out, “I'll show you 
how Dave looked when his pole pulled him 
in,” and he acted it all out about Dave’s 
pole pulling him into the water. 

Jake waited till he was done, and then 
he jumped up and said, “I’ll show you how 
Frank anc me looked when we got swept 
overboard,” and he acted it out about the 
limb of the tree scraping them off the raft 
while they were laughing at Dave and not 
noticing. 

As soon as they got the boys to yelling, 
Jake and Frank both showed how they 
fought the bumblebees, and how the dogs 
got stung, and ran round trying to rub the 
bees off against the ground, and your legs, 
and everything, till the boys fell down and 
rolled over, it made them laugh so. Jake 
and Frank showed how they ran out into 
the rain from the barn, and stood in it, and 
told how good and cool it felt; and they told 
about sitting up in the mulberry-tree, and 
how twenty boys could not have made the 
least hole in the berries. They told about 
the quails and the squirrels; and they show- 
ed how Frank had to keep whipping up his 
pony, and how Jake’s horse kept wheeling 
and running away; and some of the fellows 
said they were going with them the next 
Fourth. 

Hen Billard tried to turn it off, and said: 
“Pshaw! You can have that kind of a 
Fourth any day in the country. Who's 
going up to the Court-h:use yard to see the 
fireworks ?” 

He and Archy Hawkins and the big boys 
ran off, whooping, and the little fellows 
felt awfully, because their mothers had 
said they must not go. Just then, Pony 
Baker’s father came for him, and he said 
he guessed they could see the fireworks 
from Frank’s front steps; and Jake stayed 
with Frank, and Frank’s father came out, 






and his aunt and mother leaned out of the 
window, and watched, while the Roman 
candles shot up, and the rockets climbed 
among the stars. 

They were all so much taken up in watch- 
ing that they did not notice one of the 
neighbor women who had come over from 
her house and joined them, till Mrs. Baker 
happened to see her, and called out: “ Why, 
Mrs. Fogle, where did you spring from? 


Do come in here with Manda and me. I 


didn’t see you, in your black dress.” 
“No, I’m going right back,” said Mrs. 


Fogle. “I just come over a minute to see 
the fireworks—for Wilford; you can’t see 
them from my side.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Baker, softly. “ Well, 
I’m real glad you came. You ought to 
have heard the boys, here, telling about 
the kind of Fourth they had at Pawpaw 
Bottom. I don’t know when I’ve laughed 
so much.” 

“ Well, I reckon it’s just as well I wasn’t 
here. I couldn’t have helped in the laughing 
much. It seems pretty hard my Wilford 
couldn’t been having a good time with the 
rest to-day. He was always such a Fourth- 
of-July boy.” 

“ But he’s happy where he is, Mrs. Fogle,” 
said Mrs. Baker, gently. 

“Well, I know he’d give anything to 
been here with the boys to-day. I don’t 
care where he is. And he’s been here, too; 
I just know he has; I’ve felt him, all day 
long, teasing at me to let him go off with 
your Frank and Jake, here; he just fairly 
loved to be with them, and he never done 
any harm. Oh, my, my! I don’t see how 
I used to deny him.” 

She put up her apron to her face, and 
ran sobbing across the street again to her 
own house; they heard the door close after 
her in the dark. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Baker, “I’ve got 
half a mind to go over to her.” 

“ Better not,” said Pony Baker’s father. 

“ Well, I reckon you’re right, Henry,” Mrs. 
Baker assented. 

They did not talk gayly any more: when 
the last rocket had climbed the sky, Jake 
Milrace rose and said in a whisper he must 
be going. 

After he was gone, Frank told, as if 
he had just thought of it, about the boy 
that had fooled them so, at Pawpaw Bot- 
tom; and he was surprised at the way his 
mother and his uncle Henry questioned him 
up about it. 

“Well, now,” she said, “I’m glad poor 
Mrs. Fogle wasn’t here, or—’’ She stopped, 
and her brother-in-law rose, with the hand of 
his sleepy little son in his own. 

“T think Pony had better say good-night 
now, while he can. Frank, you’ve had a 
remarkable Fourth. Good-night, all. I 
wish I had spent the day at Pawpaw Bot- 
tom myself.” 

Before they slept that night, Pony’s mo- 
ther said: 

“Well, I'd just as soon you’d kept that 
story to yourself till morning, Henry. I 
shall keep thinking about it, and not sleep 
a wink. How in the world do you account 
for it?” 

“T don’t account for it,” said Pony’s fa- 
ther. 

“ Now, 
think?” 

“Well, if it was one boy that saw the 
fourth boy it might be a simple case of ly- 
ing.” 

“Frank Baker never ‘old a lie in his life. 
He couldn’t.” 

“Perhaps Jake could, or Dave. But as 
they all three saw the boy at different times, 
why, it’s—” 

“ What?” 

“It’s another thing.” 

“Now, you can’t get out of it that way, 


that won’t do! What do you 
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Henry. Do you believe that the child long- 
ed so to be back here that—” 

“Ah, who knows? ‘There’s something 
very strange about all that. But we can’t 
find our way out, except by the short-cut 
of supposing that nothing of the kind hap- 
pened.” 

“You can’t suppose that, though, if all 
three of the boys say it did.” 

“T can suppose that they think it hap- 
pened, or made each other think so.” 

Pony’s mother drew a long sigh. “ Well, 
I know what J shall always think,” she 
said. 
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EvEN at the risk of wearying the readers 
of this column with constant harping on one 
string, it must be said that the stock-mar- 
ket has again demonstrated that what it 
most needs is adequate leadership. General 
conditions having a determining influence on 
security values have remained unaltered. 
Indeed, if any slight change has occurred it 
has been for the better. The future, there- 
fore, looks no less promising than it did 
three or four weeks ago, when some sem- 
blance of improvement from the apathy in 
which the stock-market had lain for months 
previously began to manifest itself. That 
the public felt no apprehension over the 
business outlook was evident then, as now, 
the absence of selling pressure from the 
“outsiders ” being commented on by Wall 
Street. For the public—that is, for the 
thousands of potential stock - gamblers—to 
abandon their attitude of passive confidence, 
a change in the conditions which justified 
their calmness was and_is indispensable. 
No unfavorable turn in commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs having occurred to cause 
hesitancy or apprehension, it is to be ex- 
pected that the change of front will lie in 
the direction of active speculation. 

That the market, at least technically, was 
ripe for a moderate rise early in June was 
evident. It afforded ample justification for 
a miniature bull campaign, as it were, and 
a clique of bold operators seized the oppor- 
tunity as it presented itself. We saw, as 
a result of their leadership, improving prices 
here and there, and some increase in stock 
transactions. But partly because a general 
and really important market movement was 
premature by reason of various circum- 
stances and partly because the leadership 
was not of a character calculated to inspire 
widespread confidence, bull speculation has 
halted. Outside interest in the stock-mar- 
ket did not revive to any marked degree. 
The would-be leaders probably were as suc- 
cessful as they hoped to be, all things con- 
sidered. But the speculative community is 
still waiting for the logical, well-planned, 
and, above all, well-led movement which it 
expects to see to begin a month hence. 

It is the consideration of these points 
which makes impartial observers differ from 
the opinions of the professional element who 
thought that the rising tendency of stock 
prices had been checked by the disturbance 
in sentiment following the announcement of 
King Edward’s serious condition. But it 
is clear that even if the curious prophecy 
that Edward VII. would be King but not 
crowned should unfortunately come true, 
the effect would be mainly sentimental in 
the British security markets. 

So far as our own securities markets are 
concerned, the situation is not nearly so se- 
rious as it would have been a few years ago. 
Quite apart from our increased strength and 
present prosperity, it is to be borne in mind 
that the holdings of American securities in 
Great Britain have been very greatly reduced 
during the past three or four years. This 
is particularly true of the speculative hold- 
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ings, which are to-day so small as to be a 
negligible factor. Of the securities held for 
investment, it is not conceivable that the 
British investor, who has held them through 
our boom and its tempting high prices in the 
face of the depression in England incident 
to the war in South Africa, should part 
with them because of any flurry in the Lon- 
don securities markets, which, being caused 
by sentiment, should strike him as _ being 
temporary. It is, therefore, no heavy liq- 
uidation of American stocks by London that 
need be feared, but the possibility of a dis- 
turbance in our money-market. Should we 
be called upon to repay the very large bal- 
ance we owe Europe, there is no doubt that 
we should be seriously affected. The condi- 
tions in the foreign-exchange market have 
been bringing us steadily nearer the gold- 
exporting point. Sterling rates in New 
York, though somewhat higher, appeared to 
be checked by the resumption of the now fa- 
miliar expedient resorted to by the New 
York bankers of borrowing from Europe. 
This may become less profitable in the next 
fortnight. The decline in sterling exchange 
in Paris has continued at this writing, and 
even if the New York rates for sterling ex- 
change should rise no further, a further drop 
in Paris would enable the gold-exporting 
operation here to be carried on at a profit. 

Perhaps the week’s most important con- 
tribution in the way of news likely to in- 
fluence speculative sentiment has _ been 
President Mitchell’s manifesto. His “ state- 
ment ” to the public cannot be considered a 
success. To begin with, it is fatally belated. 
It must impress the most disinterested read- 
er as being largely an after-thought, prompt- 
ed by the natural and widespread demand 
from the suffering public to hear the miners’ 
side of the case. Mr. Mitchell says nothing 
that could not have been said a month 
ago, without prejudicing his case. The doc- 
ument is, it must be admitted, commendably 
temperate in tone; but in its reasoning it 
is not convincing, many of Mr. Mitchell’s 
arguments being founded upon “ facts” and 
statistics easily refutable. The grievances 
of the men, as expressed by their leader, will 
not impress many as affording sufficient 
justification for striking first and explain- 
ing afterward. Eliminating the counter- 
statements of the operators as being possi- 
bly prejudiced, impartial coal-trade experts 
are numerous who consider Mr. Mitchell’s 
“statements of fact” fallacious to a de- 
gree. <A detailed discussion is precluded 
by the limits of this article. But, while 
granting that certain reforms are advisable 
in some of the methods now in vogue in 
the anthracite coal districts, it would seem 
as if the main point at issue is the “ rec- 
ognition” of the Miners’ “ Union.” The 
trouble with the latter is the trouble with 
the majority of labor unions. The employ- 
ers are responsible parties. They are ex- 
pected to carry out every agreement and 
contract. Not so the men. It has not been 
proven that the existence of the Miners’ 
Union has reduced the number of irrespon- 
sible strikes. It is notorious that Mr. Mitch- 
ell himself was opposed to the present strike. 
He recognized its futility from the first, 
and realized that its failure meant a se- 
rious loss, not alone to his individual pres- 
tige, but to the cause of organized labor. 
Yet he was powerless to control his men, 
and now, in his present extremity, we are 
led to believe he would not hesitate to in- 
duce the soft-coal miners, who are union 
men, to violate their contracts and signed 
agreements. 

Apart from the coal strike, conditions 
have remained good. Railroad earnings 
show increases steadily, crop reports are 
generally good, interior trade continues ac- 
tive, given the season of the year, and the 
general business outlook is certainly bright. 
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They spent the Evening on the Boulevards 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony Hope 


CHAPTER I 
LIFE IS RECOMMENDED 


HE changeful April morning that she watched from the 
| window of her flat looking over the river began a day of 
significance in the career of Trix Trevalla—of feminine 
significance, almost milliner’s, perhaps, but of significance all 
the same. She had put off her widow’s weeds, and for the first 
time these three years back was dressed in a soft shade of blue; 
the harmony of her eyes and the gleams of her brown hair wel- 
comed the color with the cordiality of ah old friendship happily 
renewed. Mrs. Trevalla’s maid had been all in a flutter over the 
momentous transformation; in her mistress it bred a quietly 
retrospective mood. As she lay in an arm-chair watching the 
water and the clouds, she turned back on the course of her life, 
remembering many things. The beginning of a new era brought 
the old before her eyes in a protesting flash of vividness. She 
abandoned herself to recollections—an insidious form of dissi- 
pating the mind, which goes well with a relaxed ease of the body. 
Not that Mrs. Trevalla’s recollections were calculated to pro- 
mote a sense of luxury, unless indeed they were to act as a 
provocative contrast. 

There was childhood, spent in a whirling succession of lodg- 
ing-houses. They had little individuality and retained hardly 
any separate identity; each had consisted of two rooms with 
folding-doors between, and somewhere, at the back or on the floor 
above, a cupboard for her to sleep in. There was her mother, a 
bridling, blushing, weak-kneed woman; kind save when her 
nerves were bad, and when they were, unkind in a weak and desul- 
tory fashion that did not deserve the name of cruelty. Trix had 
always felt less anger than contempt for her half-hysterical out- 
bursts, and bore no malice on their account. This pale visitor 
soon faded—as indeed Mrs. Trevalla herself had—into non-ex- 
istence, and a different picture took its place. Here was the 
Reverend Algernon, her father, explaining that he found himself 
unsuited to pastoral work and indisposed to adopt any other 
active calling, that inadequate means were a misfortune, not a 
fault, that a man must follow his temperament, and that he 
asked only to be allowed to go his own way—he did not add to 
pay it—in peace and quiet. His utterances came back with the 
old distinction of manner and the distant politeness with which 
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Mr. Trevalla bore himself towards all disagreeable incidents of 
life—under which head there was much reason to surmise that he 
ranked his daughter. 

Was he unjust in that? Trix was puzzled. She recalled a 
sturdy, stubborn, rather self-assertive child; the freshness of del- 
icacy is rubbed off, the appeal of shyness silenced, by a hand-to- 
mouth existence, by a habit of regarding the leavings of the first- 
floor lodger in the light of windfalls, by constant flittings un- 
marked by the discharge of obligations incurred in the aban- 
doned locality, by a practical outlawry from the class to which 
we should in the ordinary course belong. Trix decided that she 
must have been an unattractive girl, rather hard, too much awake 
to the ways of the world, readily retorting its chilliness towards 
her. All this was natural enough, since neither death nor pov- 
erty nor lack of love was strange to her. Natural, yes; pleasant, 
no, Trix concluded, and with that she extended a degree of pardon 
to Mr. Trevalla. He had something to say for himself. With 
a smile she recalled what he always did say for himself, if any 
one seemed to challenge the spotlessness of his character. 

Yet he had become a party to the great conspiracy; it was no 
less, however much motives of love and hopes ever sanguine 
might excuse it in one of the parties to it—not the Reverend 
Algernon. They had all been involved in it—her father, old 
Lady Trevalla (her husband had been a soldier and K.C.B.), 
Vesey Trevalla himself. Vesey loved Trix, Lady Trevalla loved 
Vesey in a mother’s conscienceless way; the mother persuaded 
herself that the experiment would work, the son would not 
stop to ask. The Reverend Algernon presumably persuaded him- 
self too—and money was very scarce. So Trix was bidden to 
notice—when those days at Bournemouth came back to mind her 
brows contracted into a frown as though from a quick spasm of 
pain—how Vesey loved her, what a good steady fellow he was, 
how safely she might trust herself to him. Why, he was a tee- 
totaler too! “ Yes, though his gay friends do laugh at him!” ex- 
claimed Lady Trevalla admiringly. They were actually staying 
at a Temperance Hotel! The stress laid on these facts did not 
seem strange to an ignorant girl of seventeen, accustomed to Mr. 
Trevalla’s solitary but eloquent virtue. Rather weary of the 
trait, she pouted a little over it, and then forgot it as a matter 
of small moment one way or the other. So the conspiracy throve, 
and ended in the good marriage with the well-to-do cousin, in 

























































being Mrs. Trevalla of Trevalla Haven, married to a big, hand- 
some, ruddy fellow, who loved her. The wedding-day stood out 
in memory; clearest of all now was what had been no more than 
a faint and elusive but ever-present sense that for some reason 
the guests, Vesey’s neighbors, looked on her with pity—the men 
who pressed her hand and the women who kissed her cheek. And 
at the last old Lady Trevalla had burst suddenly into unrestrain- 
ed sobbing. Why? Vesey looked very uncomfortable, and even 
the Reverend Algernon was rather upset. However, consciences 
do no harm if they do not get the upper hand till the work is 
done; Trix was already Vesey’s wife. 

He was something of a man, this Vesey Trevalla; he was large 
built in mind, equitable, kind, shrewd, of a clear vision. To the 
end he was a good friend and a worthy companion in his hours of 
reason. Trix’s thoughts of him were free from bitterness. Her 
early life had given her a tolerance that stood her in stead, a 
touch of callousness which enabled her to endure. As a child she 
had shrugged thin shoulders under shabby frock; she shrugged 
her shoulders at the tragedy now; her heart did not break, 
but hardened a little more. She made some ineffectual efforts 
to reclaim him; their hopelessness was absurdly plain; after a 
few months Vesey laughed at them,—she almost laughed herself. 
She settled down into the impossible life, reproaching nobody. 
When her husband was sober, she never referred to what had hap- 
pened when he was drunk; if he threw a plate at her then, she 
dodged the plate; she seemed in a sense to have been dodging 
plates and such like missiles all her life. 

The odd thing about the four years her married life lasted was 
that they now seemed so short. Even before old Lady Trevalla’s 
death (which happened a year after the wedding) Trix had ac- 
commodated herself to her position. From that time all was 
monotony—the kind of monotony which might well kill, but, 
failing that, left little to mark out one day from another. She 
did not remember even that she had been acutely miserable either 
for her husband or for herself; rather she had come to disbelieve 
in acute feelings. She had grown deadened to sorrow as to joy, 
and to love, the great parent of both; the hardening process of 
her youth had been carried further. When Vesey caught a chill 
and crumpled up under it as sodden men do, and died with a 
thankfulness he did not conceal, she was unmoved. She was not 
grateful for the deliverance, nor yet grieved for the loss of a 
friend. She shrugged her shoulders again, asking what the world 
was going to do with her next. 


Reverend Mr. Trevalla died soon after Vesey, having caught 
a chill and, with his usual sternness, refused to drink hot grog. 
That was his doctor’s explanation. Mr. Trevalla’s dying smile 
accused the man of cloaking his own ignorance by such an excuse; 
he prized his virtue too much to charge it with his death. He 
was sorry to leave his rooms at Brighton; other very strong 
feeling about his departure he had none. Certainly his daughter 
did not come between him and his preparations for hereafter, nor 
the thought of her solitude distract his fleeting soul. 

In the general result life seemed ended for Trix Trevalla at 
twenty-two, and, pending release from it in the ordinary course, 
she contemplated an impatient and provisional existence in Conti- 
nental pensions—establishments where a young and pretty woman 
could not be suspected of wishing to reap any advantage from 
prettiness or youth. Hundreds of estimable ladies guarantee this 
security, and thereby obtain a genteel and sufficient company 
round their modest and inexpensive tables. It was what Trix asked 
for, and for two years she got it. 

One evening she arrived at Paris rather late, and the isolation 
ward (metaphors will not be denied sometimes) to which she 
had been recommended was found to be full. Somewhat appre- 
hensive, she was driven to a hotel of respectability, and, rushing 
to catch the flying coat-tails of table d’héte, found herself seated 
beside a man who was apparently not much above thirty. This 
unwonted propinquity set her doing what she had not done for 
years in public, though she had never altogether abandoned the 
practice as a private solace: as she drank her cold soup, she 
laughed. Her neighbor, a shabby man with a rather shaggy 
beard, turned benevolently inquiring eyes on her. A moment’s 
glance made him start a little and say, “Surely it’s Mrs. Tre- 
valla ?”’ 

“That’s my name,” answered Trix, wondering greatly, but 
thanking Heaven for a soul who knew her. 

“ That’s very curious,” he went on. “I dare say you'll be sur- 
prised, but your photograph stands on my bed-room mantel-piece. 
I knew you directly from it. It was sent to me.” 

“ Whon was it sent you?” she asked. 

* 4c the time of your marriage.” He grew grave as he spoke. 

“ You were his friend?” 

“T called myself so.” Conversation was busy round them, yet 
he lowered his voice to add, “I don’t know now whether I had 
any right.” 

“Why not?” 

“T gave up very soon.” 

Trix’s eves shot a quick glance at him, and frowned a little. 

“ Well, I ought to have been more than a friend, and so did I,” 
she said. 

“It would have been utterly useless, of course. Reason recog- 
nizes that, but then conscience isn’t always reasonable.” 

She agreed with a nod as she galloped through her fish, eager 
to overtake the menu. 

“ Besides, I have ’—he hesitated a moment, smiling apologeti- 
eally and playing nervously with a knife—‘ I have a propensity 
myself, and that makes me judge him more easily—and myself 
not so lightly.” 

She looked at his pint of ordinaire with eyebrows raised. 
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“Oh no, quite another,” he assured her, smiling. “ But it’s 
enough to teach me what propensities are.” 

“What is it? Tell me.” She caught eagerly at the strange 
luxury of intimate talk. 

“Never! But, as I say, I’ve learnt from it. 
here, Mrs. Trevalla?” 

“ Here and everywhere,” said Trix, with a sigh and a smile. 

“Come for a stroll after dinner. I’m an old friend of Vesey’s, 
you know.” The last remark was evidently thrown in as a con- 
cession to rules not held in much honor by the speaker. Trix 
said that she would come; the outing seemed a treat to her after 
the pensions. 

They spent the evening on the boulevards; he heard her 
story, and he said many things to her, waving (as the evening 
wore on) a pipe to and fro from his mouth to the length of his 
arm. It was entirely owing to the things which he said that 
evening on the boulevards that she sat now in the flat over the 
river, her mourning doffed, her guaranteed pensions forsaken, 
London before her, an unknown alluring sea. 

“What you want,” he told her with smiling vehemence, “is a 
revenge. Hitherto you’ve done nothing; you’ve only had things 
done to you. You’ve made nothing; you’ve only been made into 
things yourself. - Life has played with you; go and play with it.” 

Trix listened, sitting very still, with eager eyes. There was a 
life, then—a life still open to her; the door was not shut, nor her 
story of necessity ended. 

“T dare say you'll scorch your fingers, for the fire burns. But 
it’s better to die of heat than of cold. And if trouble comes, call 
at 6a Danes Inn.” 

She looked at him curiously. He was shabby, yet rather dis- 
tinguished, shaggy but clean. He advised life, and he lived in 
Danes Inn, where an instinct told her that life would not be a 
very maddening or riotous thing. 

* Come, you must live again, Mrs. Trevalla,” he urged. 

“Do you live, as you call it?” she asked, half in mockery, half 
in a genuine curiosity. 

A shade of doubt, perhaps of distress, spread over his face. He 
knocked out his pipe deliberately before answering. 

“Well, hardly, perhaps.” Then he added, eagerly, “I work, 
though.” 

“ Does that do instead?” 
tute seemed a poor one. 

“ Yes—if you have a propensity.” 

What was his tone? Sad or humorous, serious or mocking? 
It sounded all. 

This meeting—all their conversation—was fresh and speaking 
in her brain as she sat looking over the river in her recovered 
gown of blue. But for the meeting, but for the shabby man and 
what he had said, there would have been no blue gown, she would 
not have been in London nor in the flat. He had brought her 
there, to do something, to make something, to play with life as 
life had played with her, to have a revenge, to die, if die she must, 
of heat rather than of cold. 

Well, she would follow his advice—would accept and fulfil it 
amply. “ At the worst there are the pensions again—and there’s 
Danes Inn!” 

She laughed at this idea, but her laugh was rather hard, her 
mouth a little grim, her eyes mischievous. These were the marks 
youth and the four years had left. Besides, she cared for not a 
soul on earth. 


Are you alone 


To Trix’s new-born mood the substi- 


CHAPTER II 
COMING NEAR THE FIRE 


AT the age of forty (a point now passed by some half-dozen 
years) Mrs. Bonfill had become motherly. The change was 
sudden, complete, and eminently wise. It was accomplished 
during a summer’s retirement; she disappeared a queen-regnant, 
she reappeared a dowagéer—all by her own act, for none had yet 
ventured to call her passée. But she was a big woman, and she 
recognized facts. She had her reward. She gained power instead 
of losing it; she had always loved power, and had the shrewdness 
to discern that there was more than one form of it. The obvious 
form she had never, as a young and handsome woman, misused or 
overused; she had no temptations that way, or, as her friend Lady 
Blixworth preferred to put it, “In that respect dearest Sarah was 
always bourgeoise to the core.” The new form she now attained 
—influence—was more to her taste. She liked to shape people’s 
lives; if they were submissive and obedient she would make their 
fortunes. She needed some natural capacities in her protégés, of 
course; but, since she chose cleverly, these were seldom lacking. 
Mrs. Bonfill did the rest. She could open doors that obeyed no 
common key; she could smooth difficulties; she had in two or 
three cases blotted out a past, and once had reformed a gambler. 
But she liked best to make marriages and Ministers. Her own 
daughter, of course, she married immediately—that was nothing. 
She had married Nellie Towler to Sir James Quinby-Lee—the 
betting had been ten to one against it—and Lady Mildred Haugh- 
ton to Frank Cleveland—flat in the face of both the families. As 
for Ministers, she stood well with Lord Farringham, was an old 
friend of Lord Glentorly, and, to put it unkindly, had Constantine 
Blair fairly in her pocket. It does not do to exaggerate drawing- 
room influence, but when Beaufort Chance became a Whip, and 
young Lord Mervyn was appointed Glentorly’s Under-Secretary 
at the War Office, and everybody knew that they were Mrs. Bon- 
fill’s last and prime favorites—well, the coincidence was remark- 
able. And never a breath of scandal with it all! It was no 
small achievement for a woman born in, bred at, and married 
from an unpretentious villa at Streatham. 

Trix Trevalla had been no more than a month in London when 
























she had the great good fortune to be taken 
up by Mrs. Bonfill. It was not everybody’s 
luck. Mrs. Bonfill was particular; she re- 
fused hundreds, some for her own reasons, 
some because of the things Viola Blixworth 
might say. The Frickers, for example, fail- 
ed in their assault on Mrs. Bonfill—or had 
up to now. Yet Mrs. Bonfill herself would 
have been good-natured to the Frickers. 

“T can’t expose myself to Viola by tak- 
ing up the’ Frickers,” she explained to her 
husband, who had been not indisposed, for 
business reasons, to do Fricker a good turn. 
For Lady Blixworth, with no other quali- 
ties very striking to a casual observer, and 
with an appearance that the term “ elegant ” 
did ample justice to, possessed a knack of 
describing people whom she did not like 
in a way that they did not like, a gift 
which made her respected and on the whole 
popular. , 

It was very different with Trix Trevalla. 
Pretty, presentable, pleasant, even witty in 
an unsubtle sort of fashion, she made an 
immediate success. She was understood to 
be well-off, too; the flat was not a cheap 
one; she began to entertain a good deal ‘n 
a quiet way; she drove a remarkably neat 
brougham. These things are not done for 
nothing—nor even on the interest of twenty 
thousand pounds. Yet Trix did them, and 
nobody asked any questions, except Mrs. 
Bonfill, and she was assured that Trix was 
living well within her means. May not 
“means” denote capital as well as income? 
The distinction was in itself rather obscure 
to Trix, and, Vesey Trevalla having made 
no settlement, there was nothing to drive 
it home. Lastly, Trix was most prettily 
docile and submissive to Mrs. Bonfill—grate- 
ful, attentive, and obedient. She earned 
a reward. Any woman with half an eye 
could see what that reward should be. 

But for once Mrs. Bonfill vacillated. Af- 
ter knowing Trix a fortnight she destined 
her for Beaufort Chance, who had a fair 
income, ambition at least equal to his tal- 
ents, and a chance of the House of Lords 
some day. Before she had known Trix a 
month—so engaging and docile was Trix— 
Mrs. Bonfill began to wonder whether Beav- 
fort Chance was good enough. Certainly 
Trix was making a very great success. What 
then? Should it be Mervyn, Mrs. Bonfill’s 
prime card, her chosen disciple? A man 
destined, as she believed, to go very high— 
starting pretty high, anyhow, and starts in 
the handicap are not to be disregarded. Mrs 
Bonfill doubted seriously whether, in that 
mental book she kept, she should not trans- 
fer Trix to Mervyn. If Trix went on be- 
having well— But the truth is that Mrs. 


Bonfill herself was captured by Trix. Yet 
Trix feared Mrs. Bonfill, even while she 
liked and to some extent managed her. Af- 


ter favoring Chance, Mrs. Bonfill began to 
put forward Mervyn. Whether Trix’s man- 
agement had anything to do with this result 
it is hard to say. 

Trix and Mervyn were waltzing together 
at Mrs. Bonfill’s dance. Lady Blixworth 
sat on a sofa with Beaufort Chance and 
looked on—at the dance and at her com- 
panion. 

“She’s rather remarkable,” she was say- 
ing in her idle languid voice. “She was 
meant to be vulgar, I’m sure, but she con- 
trives to avoid it. I rather admire her.” 

“A dangerous shade of feeling to excite 
in you, it seems,” he remarked, sourly. 

The lady imparted an artificial alarm to 
her countenance. 

“T’m so sorry if I said anything wrong; 
but, oh, surely, there’s no truth in the re- 
port that you’re—?” A motion of her fan 
towards Trix ended the sentence. 

“Not the least,” he answered, gruffly. 

Sympathy succeeded alarm. With people 
not too clever, Lady Blixworth allowed her- 
‘ self a liberal display of sympathy. It may 
have been all right to make Beaufort a 
Whip (though that question arose after- 
wards in an acute form), but he was no 
genius in a drawing-room. 

“Dear Sarah talks so at random some- 
times,” drawled she. “ Well meant, I know, 
Beaufort, but it does put people in awk- 
ward positions, doesn’t 1t?” 

He was a conceited man, and a pink-and- 
white one. He flushed visibly and angrily. 

“What has Mrs. Bonfill been saying about 
me?” 

“Oh, nothing much; it’s just her way. 
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And you mustn’t resent it—you owe so much 
to her.” Lady Blixworth was enjoying her- 
self; she had a natural delight in mischief, 
especially when she could direct it against 
her beloved and dreaded Sarah with fair 
security. 

“What did she say?” 

“Say! Nothing, you foolish man! 
diffused an impression.” 

“ That I—?” 

“That you liked Mrs. Trevalla! She was 
wrong, I suppose. Voild tout, and, above all, 
don’t look hot and furious; the room’s 
stifling as it is.” 

Beaufort Chance was furious. We forgive 
much ill treatment so it is secret; we ac- 
cept many benefits on the same understand- 
ing. To parade the benefit and to let the 
injustice leak out are the things that make 
us smart. Lady Blixworth had by dexter- 
ous implication accused Mrs. Bonfill of both 
offences. Beaufort had not the self-control 

*to seem less angry than he was. “Surely,” 
thought Lady Blixworth, watching him, 
“he’s too stupid even for politics!” 

“You may take it from me,” he said, 
pompously, “that I have, and have had, no 
more than the most ordinary acquaintance 
with Mrs. Trevalla.” 

She nodded her head in satisfied assent. 
“No, he’s just stupid enough,” she conclud- 
ed, smiling and yawning behind her fan. 
She had no compunctions— she had told 
nearly half the truth. Mrs. Bonfill never 
gossiped about her Ministers—it would have 
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been fatal—but she was sometimes rather 
expansive on the subject of her marriages; 
she was tempted to collect opinions on them; 
she had, no doubt (before she began to vacil- 
late), collected two or three opinions about 
Beaufort Chance and Trix Trevalla. 

Trix’s brain was whirling far quicker than 
her vody turned in the easy swing of the 
waltz. It had been whirling this month 
back, ever since the prospect began to open, 
the triumphs to dawn, ambition, to grow, a 
sense of her attraction and power to come 
home to her. The pensions were gone; 
she had plunged into life. She was de- 
lighted and dazzled. Herself, her time, her 
feelings, and her money she flung into the 
stream with a lavish recklessness. Yet be- 
hind the gay intoxication of the transformed 
woman she was conscious still of the old 
self, the wide-awake, rather hard girl, that 
product of the lodging-houses and the four 
years with Vesey Trevalla. Amid the ex- 
citement, the success, the folly, the old voice 
spoke, cautioning, advising, never allowing 
her to forget that there were a purpose and 
an end in it all, a career to make and to 
make speedily. Her eyes might wander to 
every alluring object; they returned to the 
main chance. Wherefore Mrs. Bonfill had 
no serious uneasiness about dear Trix; when 
the time came she would be sensible; peo- 
ple fare, she reflected, none the worse for 
being a bit hard at the core. 

“T like sitting here,” said Trix to Mervyn 
after the dance, “and seeing everybody one’s 
read about or seen pictures of. Of course I 
don’t really belong to it, but it makes me 
feel as if I did.” 

“You'd like to?” he asked. 

“Well, I suppose so,” she laughed, as 
her eyes rambled over the room again. 

Lord Mervyn was conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities. He had a future; he was 
often told so in public and in private, 
though it is fair to add that he would have 
believed it unsolicited. That future, together 
with the man who was to have it, he took 
seriously. And, though of rank unimpeach- 
able, he was not quite rich enough for that 
future; it could be done on what he had, 
but it could be done better with some more. 
Evidently Mrs. Bonfill had been captured 
by Trix; as a rule she would not have neg- 
lected the consideration that his future could 
be done better with some more. He had 
not forgotten it; so he did not immediate- 
ly offer to make Trix really belong to the 
brilliant world she saw. She was very at- 
tractive, and well-off, as he understood, but 
she was not, from a material point of view, 
by any means what he had a right to claim. 
Besides, she was a widow, and he would have 
preferred that not to be the case. 

“Prime Ministers and things walking 
about like flies!” sighed Trix, venting sat- 
isfaction in a pardonable exaggeration. It 
was true, however, that Lord Farringham 
had looked in for half an hour, talked to 
Mrs. Bonfill for ten minutes, and made a 
tour round, displaying a lofty cordiality 
which admirably concealed his desire to be 
elsewhere. 

“You'll soon get used to it all,’ Mervyn 
assured her with a rather superior air. 
“Tt’s a bore, but it has to be done. The 
social side can’t be neglected, you see.” 

“Tf I neglected anything, it would be 
the other, I think.” 

He smiled tolerantly and quite believed 
her. Trix was most butterflylike to-night ; 
there was no hardness in her laugh, not a 
hint of grimness in her smile. ‘“ You would 
never think,” Mrs. Bonfill used to whisper, 
“what the poor child has been through.” 

Beaufort Chance passed by, casting a 
scowling glance at them. 

“T haven’t seen you dancing with Chance 
—or perhaps you sat out? He’s not much 
of a performer.” 

“T gave him a dance, but I forgot.” 

“Which dance, Mrs. Trevalla?” Her 
glance had prompted the question. 

“Ours,” said Trix. ‘“ You came so late— 
T had none left.” 

“T very seldom dance, but you tempted 
me.” He was not underrating his compli- 
ment. For a moment Trix was sorely in- 
clined to snub him; but policy forbade. 
When he left her, to seek Lady Blixworth, 
she felt rather relieved. : 

Beaufort Chance had watched his oppor- 
tunity, and came by again with an accl- 
dental air. She called to him and was all 
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graciousness and apologies; she had every 
wish to keep the second string in working 
order. Beaufort had not sat there ten min- 
utes before he was in his haste accusing 
Lady Blixworth of false insinuations—un- 
less, indeed, Trix was an innocent instru- 
ment in Mrs. Bonfill’s hands. Trix was 
looking the part very well. 

“IT wish you’d do me a great kindness,” 
he said. “ Come to dinner some day.” 

“Oh, that’s a very tolerable form of be- 
nevolence. Of course I will.” 

“Wait a bit. I mean—to meet, the Frick- 

“Oh!” Meeting the Frickers seemed hard- 
ly an inducement. 

But Beaufort Chance explained. On the 
one side Fricker was a very useful man to 
stand well with; he could put you into 
things—and take you out at the right time. 
Trix nodded sagely, though she knew nothing 
about such matters. On the other hand— 
Beaufort grew more diplomatic and confi- 
dential in manner—Fricker had little ambi- 
tion outside his business, but Mrs. and Miss 
Fricker had enough and to spare—ambitions 
social for themselves, and, subsidiary there- 
unto, political for Fricker. 

“Viola Blixworth has frightened Mrs. 
Bonfill,’” he complained. “Lady Glentorly 
talks about drawing the line, and all the 
rest of them are just as bad. Now if you’d 
come—” 

“Me? What good should I do? The 
Frickers won’t care about me.” 

“Oh yes, they will!” He did not lack 
adroitness in baiting the hook for her. 
“They know you can do anything with Mrs. 
Bonfill; they know you’re going to be very 
much in it. You won’t be afraid of Viola 
Blixworth in a month or two! I shall please 
Fricker—you’ll please the women. Now do 
come.” 

Trix’s vanity was flattered. Was she al- 
ready a woman of influence? Beaufort 
Chance had the other lure ready too. 

“And I dare say you don’t mind hear- 
ing of a good thing if it comes in your 
way?” he suggested, carelessly. ‘“ People 
with money to spare find Fricker worth 
knowing, and he’s absolutely square.” 

“Do you mean he’d make money for me?” 
asked Trix, trying to keep any note of eager- 
ness out of her voice. 

“ He’d show you how to make it for your- 
self, anyhow.” 

Trix sat in meditative silence for a few 
moments. Presently she turned to him with 
a bright, friendly smile. 

“Oh, never mind all that! Ill come for 
your sake—to please you,” she said. 

Beaufort Chance was not quite sure that 
he believed her this time, but he looked 
as if he did—which serves just as well in 
social relations. He named a day, and Trix 
gayly accepted the appointment. There were 
few adventures, not many new things, that 
she was not ready for just now. The love 
of the world had laid hold of her. 

And here at Mrs. Bonfill’s she seemed to 
be in the world up to her eyes. People had 
come on from big parties as the evening 
waned, and the last hour dotted the ball- 
room with celebrities. Politicians in crowds, 
leaders of fashion, an actress or two, an 
Indian prince, a great explorer—they made 
groups which seemed to express the many- 
sidedness of London, to be the thousand 
tributaries that swell the great stream of 
its society. There was a little unusual stir 
to-night. A foreign complication had arisen, 
or was supposed to have arisen. People were 
asking what the Tsar was going to do; 
and when one considers the reputation for 
secrecy enjoyed by Russian diplomacy, quite 
& surprising number of them seemed to 
know, and told one another with an author- 
ity only matched by the discrepancy between 
their versions. When they saw a man who 
possibly might know—Lord Glentorly—they 
crowded round him eagerly. regardless of 
the implied aspersion of their own know- 
ledge. Glentorly had been sitting in a cor- 
ner with Mrs. Bonfill, and she shared in his 
glory, perhaps in his private knowledge. But 
both Glentorly and Mrs. Bonfill professed to 
know no more than there was in the pa- 
pers, and insinuated that they did not be- 
lieve that. Everybody at once declared that 
they had never believed that, and had said 
so at dinner, and the very wise added that 
it was evidently inspired by the Stock Ex- 
change. A remark to this effect had just 
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fallen on Trix’s ears when a second observa- 
tion from behind reached her. 

“Not one of them knows a thing about 
it,” said a calm, cool, youthful voice. 

“T can’t think why they want to,” came 
as an answer in rich, pleasant tones. 

Trix glanced round and saw a smart trim 
young man, and by his side a girl with 
beautiful hair. She had only a glimpse of 
them, for in an instant they disentangled 
themselves from the gossipers and joined 
the few couples who were keeping it up to 
the last dance. 

It will be seen that Beaufort Chance had 
not given up the game; Lady Blixworth’s 
pin- pricks had done the work which they 

were probably intended to do; they had in- 
cited him to defy Mrs. Bonfill, to try to win 
off his own bat. She might discard him in 
favor of Mervyn, but he would fight for 
himself. The dinner to which he bade Trix 
would at once assert and favor intimacy; if 
he could put her under an obligation it 
would be all to the good; flattering her van- 
ity was already a valuable expedient. That 
stupidity of his, which struck Viola Blix- 
worth with such a sense of its density, lay 
not in misunderstanding or misvaluing the 
common motives of humanity, but in con- 
sidering that all humanity was common; he 
did not allow for the shades, the variations, 
the degrees. Nor did he appreciate in the 
least the mood that governed or the temper 
that swayed Trix Trevalla. He thought that 
she preferred him as a man, Mervyn as a 
match. Both of them were, in fact, at this 
time no more than figures in the great ballet 
at which she now looked on, in“which she 
meant soon to mix. 

Mrs. Bonfill caught Trix as she went to 
her carriage—that smart brougham was in 
waiting—and patted her cheek more ma- 
terno. 

“T saw you were enjoying yourself, chil,” 
she said. “What was all that Beaufort 
had to say to you?” 

“Oh, just nonsense,” answered Trix. 

Mrs. Bonfill smiled amiably. 

“He’s not considered to talk nonsense 
generally,” she said; “ but perhaps there was 
some one you wanted to talk to more! You 
won’t say anything, I see, but—Mortimer 
stayed late! He’s coming to luncheon to- 
morrow. Won’t you come too?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Trix. Her 
eyes were sparkling. She had possessed wit 
enough to see the vacillation of Mrs. Bon- 
fill. Did this mean that it was ended? The 
invitation to lunch looked like it. Mrs. Bon- 
fill believed in lunch for such purposes. In 
view of the invitation to lunch, Trix said 
nothing about the invitation to dinner. 

As she was driven from Grosvenor Square 
to the flat by the river, she was marvellously 
content—enjoying still, not thinking; won- 
dering, not feeling; making in her soul ma- 
terial and sport ‘of others, herself seeming 
not subject to design or accident. The 
change was great to her: the ordinary mood 
of youth that has known only good fortune 
seemed to her the most wonderful of trans- 
formations, almost incredible. She exulted 
in it and gloated over the brightness of Ler 
days. What of others? Well, what of the 
players in the pantomime? Do they not play 
for us? What more do we ask of or about 
them? Trix was not in the least inclined 
to be busy with more fortunes than her 
own. For this was the thing—this was 
what she had desired. 

How had she come to desire it so urgent- 
ly and to take it with such recklessness? 
The words of the shabby man on the boule- 
vards came back to her: “ Life has played 
with you; go and play with i You may 
seorch your fingers, for the fire burns: but 
it’s better to die of heat than of cold.” 

* Yes, better of heat than of cold,” laughed 
Trix Trevalla, triumphantly, and she added. 
“Tf there’s anything wrong, why. he’s re- 
sponsible!” She was amused both at the 
idea of anything being wrong and at the 
notion of holding the quiet, shabby man 
responsible. There could be no link between 
his life and the world she had lived in that 
night. Yet if he held these views about the 
way to treat life, why did he not live? He 
had said he hardly lived, he only worked. 
Trix was in an amused puzzle about the 
shabby man as she got into bed; he actually 
put the party and its great ballet out of 
her head. 


’ 


To be Continued. 
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You will enjoy the 
bathing more if your 
skin is not sunburn- 
ed and blistered. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 


allays all irritation 
of sun and wind. 
Easily applied, ab- 





sorbed instantly; not 
sticky nor greasy. 
Cooling, healing ; 
keeps the skin satin 
smooth, free from 
burn and freckles. 


Sold by dealers. 
25 cents each. 


Trial-size pack- 
age of Cream and 
Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap for 5 
cts. to pay post- 
age. Dept. 50. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS C0., 


Sole Agts., Cincinnati, O. 














1877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Without the use of the knife. 


As a result 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private insti- 
tution in the world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor we 
will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE TREA’ TISE ever published on this 
special subject, and will Bey you an opinion as to what can be ac- 
complished by our method of treatment, and will refer you to 
former patients. 


DRS. Ww. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


























PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, 
Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penne- 
sylvania Railroad 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1902, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
Pheenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tom- 
hicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
points, to Mt. Gretna and return, atreduced rates, 
Tickets will -be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 13, inclusive. 
For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 





California 


and Back--free 


By special arrangement with the railroads, we will 
ive to 100 shareholders first class train ticket and 


erth in first-class Pullman sleeping-car from any 

point in the United States to California and return. 
A bona fide proposition for advertising purposes. 
Tickets good 60 days. California coast the finest 
summer resort in the el Write promptly. 


San Benito Vineyards Corporation 
820-1-2-3 Hayward Building 
San Francisco - - - : : 


2 GOLF $22.:. 


California 
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New Method of Treating 
Cereals 


Dr. ALEXANDER P. ANDERSON, curator at 
the Herbarium at Columbia University, be- 
gan at Clemson College, South Carolina, in 
1891, the investigations which have recently 
resulted in the announcement of his new 
method of treating cereal grains and 
starchy products. The chief value of cereals 
for food lying in their starch, which may 
amount to from 50 to 80 per cent. of the 
dried product, Dr. Anderson’s discovery of a 
new process of rendering the starch granules 
digestible, by swelling and bursting them, 
becomes at once of great importance. The 
largest of these granules, as in the potato, 
are visible to the naked eye, having a diam- 
eter of a hundredth of an inch. Intact, the 
granules are indigestible. The ordinary 














Dr. Alexander P. Anderson 


temperatures of bread-making do not break 
them up, except in the crust. The Anderson 
process not only breaks them up, but ex- - 
pands the original grain,—that of rice, for 
example,—to eight times its original volume, 
its original form being nevertheless retain- 
ed. In wheat and barley the same changes 
take place, and result not only in an in- 
crease of nutritive value, but also in a great 
variety of flavors. As if this were not im- 
portant and interesting enough, it is now 
known that Mr. Anderson’s process leaves 
the cooked cereal sterilized, so that it can 
be compressed once more, without inter- 
fering with digestibility, and thus become 
available for army rations, explorers, and 
travellers. New York is the scientific, as 
well as the financial, industrial, and lit- 
erary, capital of the country. 
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President A. R. Shat- 
tuck, of the Automobile 
Club of America, leading 
aclub run in his 12 horse- 
power Panhard, in which 
| he has travelled 6,000 


miles in France and America—a picture from 
“ Automobiles,” the new book just issued by 


SMITH & MABLEY, 3333" 
The Panhard-Levassor. 











The C. G. V. 


The Renault. 






















| We wish to call your 
‘special attention to our 
SCOTT OFFER on the 
‘third cover of this issue of 
the WEEKLY—a magnifi- 
cent set of books on terms 
within the reach of every- 


body. 


Put it down in ‘‘ black and 
white”’ that if you want to HN 

shave with the greatest Hii — 
comfort, convenience and i 
safety, you need Williams’ 


Harper & BrRoTHERs. 





The way to make the family secure is 
Shaving Stick. through life insurance. Not half so costly 
Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all as you imagine.. Get full information from 
Druggists the 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY | 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















FOR BEST TWO 

| ‘ STORIES FoR BOYS 
We offer One Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars in cash for 
the best two stories for boys, sent us before November 15— 


$100.00 for the best, $75.00 for the second best. Length of 
story not material. . Fair cash price paid for other manuscripts 


accepted. 
Address BOYS’ WORLD, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Il. 
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Usethe Great English Remedy fs 7) 
BLAIR’S PILLS Kee i\ 
fe, Sure, Effective. 61 Ail 
STS, or 224 


Oc. & $1. 
St, N. 
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COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 







































HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 
For 


JULY 


Summer is not the time for heavy 
literature. One wants plenty of light 
reading, 
is full of that sort of delight. 


There are eight short stories in 
this number—one of them, daintily 
illustrated in color, is about an Angora 
cat named Zut, who lived in Paris 
and unwittingly stirred up a great 
deal of trouble between two families. 
It is by Guy Wetmore Carry]. An- 
other excellent story of a more humor- 
ous turn is by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
and recites the adventures of a man 
in steel armor at Newport one hot 
night. Other stories are by Van 
Tassel Sutphen, Alice Brown, Eugene 
R. White, Mrs. Stepney Rawson, 
Roy Rolfe Gilson, and Mary Knight 
Potter. 


The articles in HARPER’S for July 
are on a wide range of subjects and 
all uncommonly good. Benjamin 


Ridgley writes of the idle and romantic | 


“Summer Life in Andalusia.”’ Lucius | 


and HARPER’S for July | 
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Hitchcock has illustrated this article | 


delightfully in color. Another illus- 
trated paper deals with the rare old 
sport of “Falconry” as it is prac- 
tised to-day in France, and Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, of Harvard, has 
written an intensely interesting article 


on the “Ways of Words in English 
Speech,’’ in which he discusses many 


of the questions which come up in 
our talk every day. 


These are only a few of the good 
things in the July MAGAZINE. Mrs. 
Ward’s novel goes on—Mr. Howells 
writes about Charles Dickens and 
the Dickens revival—there are four- 
teen pages of colored pictures in the 
number and twenty-eight separate 
contributions—an ideal hot-weather 
magazine—and a book in size. 


HARPER’S FOR JULY. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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-The Automobile and the Horse 


On pages 846 and 847 of this week’s issue is 
a series of photographs which were taken 
for the purpose of showing the results of 
a practical experiment in the encounter of 
horse and automobile. This particular ani- 
mal had previously shown much fright when 
the rapidly moving machines whizzed by, and 
the trial was made to show how easily 
horses may become accustomed to even the 
most noisy of engines if consideration be 
used by both driver and automobilist. 

A twelve-horse-power machine of the Pan- 
hard type was used. At first the horse was 
frightened, but with the machine driven at 
a moderate rate of speed, the driver of the 
horse had no difficulty in keeping the ani- 
mal under control. This was repeated sev- 
eral times, at varying rates of speed, until 
finally the horse remained standing quiet- 
ly by the automobile while the engine was 
working with considerable noise. 

There is but one mode of procedure open 
to the automobile-driver if he wishes to 
drive in a manner compatible with safety 
to the public and with an easy conscience 
on his own part. Under no circumstances 
should he pass a horse-drawn vehicle at a 
higher speed than will allow a sudden halt 
to be made, while the machine is still some 
distance away, if the horse gives evidence 
of becoming unmanageable. When the ani- 
mal is seen to be of too lively a disposition, 
it is better, and often quicker, to send the 
mechanic or some other occupant of the ma- 
chine to the horse’s head until after the 
automobile has gone by. In most cases it 
will be found to have a quieting effect if 
the operator speaks to the horse while pass- 
ing; it seems to assure him that the engine 
is not a wild beast about to attack. While 
this course of action will not break any 
speed records, it will be found extremely 
satisfactory in the long-run. 

On the other hand, the driver of the 
horse should use common-sense; he should 
not excite the animal by jerking the reins 
or using the whip unnecessarily. The horse 
should be well in hand, and, when opposite 
the automobile, should be lightly touched 
with the whip on the opposite side. This 
treatment will take almost any horse safely 
but if a very high- 
spirited animal be driven, there is always 
the remedy of raising a hand—a signal which 
no automobile-driver may legally or moral- 
ly disregard. 

In view of the frequent and often fatal 
accidents which have been of such alarm- 
ing occurrence, it would seem that the time 
has come to determine and guard against 
their causes. These accidents may briefly 
be put down as under one or both of the 
following classifications: 

1. Faulty construction of the automobile. 

2. Incompetence or recklessness of the 
operator. 

Such accidents as that which occurred on 
the Staten Island race-track belong to the 
first; under the second heading fall the 
greater part of the other collisions, ete. 

The solution of the automobile question 
lies along these lines. Action should be 
taken in “regard to the proper licensing of 
machine and operator. In this connection 
the laws of the country where automobiles 
have taken a most prominent part may be 
studied with advantage. 

In France it is necessary to have two 
forms of license before an automobile may 
be driven on the public highways. One is 
issued by the engineers of, the Department 
of Mines, certifying that the machine has 
been carefully inspected, and may be run 
with safety. The other is issued to the 
driver, only after a rigid examination as to 
his ability to control and guide the ma- 
chine; his judgment in operating the auto- 
mobile is also considered. This latter li- 
cense (that of ability) may be revoked 
whenever the holder is found to have vio- 
lated, twice within the year, the regulations 
governing the use of automobiles. 

The following is the form of license which 
is required of every owner: it must be ap- 
proved by the engineer of the “ Mines,” the 
engineer - in- chief of Municipal Highways, 
the engineer-in-chief of the Department of 
Roads and Bridges, and, finally, by the pre- 
fect. of police, who gives the authorization. 
The text is as follows: 
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ARS 
Residing at .... demands, by this 
petition, dated authorization to 


operate, on the public roads, a machine whose 
plans are as follows: 
I. Principal dimensions of vehicle. 
If. Weight of vehicle. 
ue Weight of supplies. 
IV. Maximum fuel capacity. 
V. Full description of the system of engine. 
Vi. Specifications of the materials which pro- 
duce the energy. (Fuel, etc.) 
VII. Conditions under which these materials 
are ea 
VIII. Full description of braking and steer- 
ing devices. 
IX. Name and residence of the maker. 
(a) of the body of the machine; 
(b) of the engine of the machine; 
(c} of the braking devices. 
X. Examinations and tests which the differ- 
ent parts of the machine have undergone. 
XI. Number of the machine. 
XII. Use for which it is intended. 
XIII. Location of the storage station. 


To this petition must be affixed: 
1. Certificate of residence. 

2. Record of birth. 

3. Two photographs of the owner. 


The following are a few extracts from the 
laws regulating automobiles in France which 
may furnish valuable suggestions: 

The driver should have, to present at re- 
guest, a certificate of his ability to control the 
machine, also a certificate as to its construc- 
tion... .All parts of the machine must be 
kept in good order. ... Walking speed must 
be employed in narrow and obstructed places. 
- .. Speed in open country must not exceed 
30 kilometres (about 19 miles) an hour. In 
built-up country must not exceed 20 kilometres 
(about 12 2-83 miles) an hour... 

If necessary, approach must be signalled. 

The operator must not leave his machine 
without taking due precautions to avoid acci- 
dents, such as the carriage starting by itself, 
and all noise of the engine must be suppressed. 

Independently of the above regulations, au- 
tomobiles shall be under the regulation of the 
police of the highways... . 

The machinery which produces the energy 
shall be under the regulation of the authorities 
who have supervision of such matters. . . 

Violations of laws and regulations governing 
automobiles shall be proven before a competent 
tribunal, and two such violations within the 


year shall be sufficient cause to revoke the 
license, either for a certain period or perma- 
nently. 


The Automobile Club of Great Britain has 
made the following suggestions for proposed 
amendments to the present legislation: 


1. He (the driver) shall not drive a light 
locomotive at any speed greater than is reason- 
able and proper, having regard to the traffic on 
the highway, or so as to endanger the life and 
limb of any person at the time on the highway. 

2. If the weight of a light locomotive does 
not exceed two tons, then the limit of speed of 
14 miles an hour provided by section 4 of the 
article shall not apply to such light locomo- 
tive, provided that it is fitted with efficient 
brake power, except under the following cir- 
cameras : 

(a.) When a light locomotive is passing 
through towns, villages, or crowded places. 

(b.) When the light locomotive is meeting 
any horse or cattle driven upon the highway. 

(c.) When the driver is not able to see that 
the highway, or any road or other highway 
joining therewith, is unobstructed for a distance 
of fifty yards. 

In return for these concessions, the club sug- 
gests that a regulation be imposed identifying 
all cars constructed to travel at a greater speed 
than 18 1-2 miles an hour. 


The gist of the matter may be given as 
follows: 

I. That due supervision be exercised over 
the construction of automobiles of every 
character, and that permission be given to 
operate such automobile only after it has 
fully satisfied the requirements of a compe- 
tent engineer as to strength, brake devices, 
steering apparatus, location of fuel, etc. 

II. That no person shall drive an auto- 
mobile without having first passed a thor- 
ough examination as to his capacity to con- 
trol the machine, his thorough knowledge of 
all controlling devices, and his judgment as 
to proper management. A certificate to that 
effect shall be issued to the driver, after 
satisfying the requirements, and shall be 


‘presented by him on request. 


III. That, after two or more evidently wil- 
ful violations, within one year, of the regu- 
lations governing the use of automobiles 
on the highways, the license may be revoked 
for a period of time proportionate to the 
offence, or it may be withdrawn perma- 
nently. 

IV. That heavy penalties be inflicted on 
persons driving automobiles without the 
proper license. 

Tf similar regulations are enforced in 
France, where there is much greater oppor- 
tunity to speed with safety. they would 
surely prove of inestimable benefit in this 
country, where the need for some form of 
restriction is evident. 
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Charles Frederick Stansbury 


The Realistic Models of a 
Novelist 


THE author of Aphrodite the Kittiwake 
went to Australia twenty years ago to hunt 
bush-rangers, and came back with a fund of 
animal lore, to which he added in Hawaii 
and Samoa. Fortified by these experiences, 
Mr. Charles Frederick Stansbury finds no- 
thing incredible in Mrs. Atherton’s two- 
inch cockroaches, nor in Rider Haggard’s 
two-foot scavenger crabs. “ Every travel- 
ler,” says Mr. Stansbury, “sees and hears 
things which forever retain, even in his 
own mind, the stamp of unreality. Writing 
them down in black and white does not carry 
conviction. I have seen a Maori witch-doc- 
tor who was physically the counterpart of 
Barrister Tom Nolan, whose eccentricities 
I have endeavored to record in a book. Most 
readers are ready enough to laugh—but few 
of them will concede that the truth and 
only the truth is told about the big Irish- 
American. So there are in the world of 
birds and beasts comedians and_ buffoons, 
and the man who can find them out and 
describe them in a state of nature ought 
to have his fortune made. The black-bear 
cub and the fox-terrier are both great joke- 
makers.” Mr. Stansbury originated the idea 
of and was instrumental in starting the 
Penny Magazine, of which he made an 
artistic and literary success. He is young 
to have lived through Pacifie melodramas 
the actors in which were the counterparts 
of Stevenson’s “Wreckers.” For several 
years he successfully conducted the Lantern 
in Adelaide. 


Famous Women Writers Dine 
Together 


Tue literary women of London have been 
having their annual Women Writers’ Din- 
ner at the Criterion, at which two hundred 
were present, including some of the best- 
known women of the day. Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford presided, and made a mutually con- 
gratulatory speech on the subject, “ Our- 
selves.” According to the British Weekly’s 
account of the dinner, “ more eminent than 
any other writer in the room was Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. It is only of recent years 
that Mrs. Ward has abandoned her original 
objection to a dinner at which women meet 
alone. Few literary women understand more 
thoroughly the art of dressing. . In any 
company she would be recognized as a re- 
markable and distinguished woman.” Ac- 
cording to the same authority, Mrs. Ward 
wore a black gown trimmed with rare old 
lace and pale blue velvet. The national 
anthem was sung, but there were no speech- 
es, except that of Mrs. Clifford, which in- 
cluded some interesting remarks about the 
happiness of women writers. Referring to 
them, Mrs. Clifford said, “‘ The happiest wo- 
men of all are those who lead the sheltered — 
life, and yet have capacity to reach beyond 
it.” 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE.- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 7 to 20, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the en- 
tering in the Bureau yi the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for L/ “ae. —_— EMENTS in 
the wat GH OF MANH 

1ST WARD, SECTION “a DINE ‘STREET SEWER, 
between South and Front Streets. 

12TH WARD, SECTIONS 6 AND 7. 124TH STREET 
a at the northeast and northwest corners of Lenox 


Ave 
12" TH WARD, SECTION 7. 117TH STREET BASIN, 
at the southeast corner of Manhattan Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 6, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 7 to 20, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the en- 
tering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the aS Ay GH OF MANHATTAN: 

18TH WARD, SECTION 3. EAST 15TH STREET 
REPAVING, from Avenue “A” to Avenue “C,” so far as 
the same is within the limits of grants of land under water. 

EDWARD M. G 


ROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 6, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 to 25, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Revision_of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau ~ = Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of aTEny mnt for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the a SA THE BRONX: 
23D W. ee i tg 9. Riv TER AVENUE REGU- 
LATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AND 
LAYING CROSSWALKS, from ‘East 149th Street to 
Jerome Avenue. 
241TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 179TH STREET 
SEWER, between Southern Boulevard and Hughes Avenue; 
CLINTON AVENUE SEWER, bet ween East yet Street 
and East 180th Street; CROTONA AVENUE SE WER, 
between East 177th Street and East 180th eh and BEL- 
MONT AVENUE SEWER, between East 177th Street 
and East 179th Street. PROSPECT AVENUE SEW ER, 
from East 179th Street to Grote Street. TREMONT 
AVENUE | REGUL ATING, GRADING, Sune 
FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, AND FENC 
ING, from the New York and Harlem Railroad to the 
transverse road under the Grand Boulevard and Concourse, 
and from said transverse road to Jerome Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 10, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 to 25, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Revision _of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS ~ ee “BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. EDGECOMBE ROAD 
SEWER, between tboth d 162d Streets. EDGECOMBE 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from 155th Street to a point on the 
easterly side of Amsterdam Avenue opposite 175th Street. 
—— ROAD SEWER, between 162d and 167th 
treets. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 10, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the — in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessments for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 111TH STREET a ehts 
ake yor Amsterdam Avenue to Riverside Drive. 113T 
PAVING, between St. Nicholas and yi 
5 boars 134TH STREET REGULA’ nee, GRADING, 
CURBING, FLAGGING, AND BUILDING. RETAIN- 
WALL, betw erdam Avenue and the Boule- 
vard. 136TH STREET REGU LATING, GRADING, 
CURBING, AND FLAGGING, between Amsterdam 
Avenue and the Boulevard. 
19TH WARD, SECTION 5. 41ST STREET REGU- 
Lae GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, AND 
PAVING, from First Avenue to the Hast River. 


ED ROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 19, 1902. 


ENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
{EN T in THE CITY RECORD of June 18 to July 1, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
y pond — ge entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
ts and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM 

PROVE MEN’ rs in the aS! GH_OF RICHMOND: 
2D WARD. MARION AVENUE REGULATING, 
GRADING, AND PAV ING, from Cebra Avenue to 


Occident Avenue. 
EDWARD M. GROU T, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 16, 1902. 











ARTE TIO IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5, 
1902, of the confirmation of the Board of Revision of Assess 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and arrears of assessments for LOCAL IM 

PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 
23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. BOONE 
STREET REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
FLAGGING, Eng LAYING CROSSWALKS, from 
Freeman _Stre to Woodruff Street. WENDOVER 


AVE NUE SE Ww ERS, both sides, from the mis _ wer 
in Third Avenue to Fulton Avenue; also, Fl ‘ON 
AVENUE SEWER, between East 170th Street pee St. 


Paul's and between Wendover Avenue and East 
175th Stree 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 182D STREET 
REGULA TING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
AND LAYING CROSSWAL KS, from Aqueduct Avenue 
to Jerome Avenue. LAFONTAINE AVENUE SEWE R, 
between East 180th Street and Quarry Roac i. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. EAST 203D STREET 
SEWER, between Mosholu Parkw: ay South and the Con- 
course; BRIGGS AVENUE SEWER, between Mosholu 
Parkway South and East 201st Street; EAST 202D 
STREET SEWER, between Briggs Avenue and the Con 
course; VILLA AVENUE SEWE R, between East 200th 
Street and Van Courtlandt Avenue; also, JEROME 
AVENUE SEWER, between the street summit situated 
south of East 199th Street and the street summit situated 
north of Van Contes Avenue. 

DWARD. ‘M. GROU T, Comptroller. 
City of New York, bo 19, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVE R’ TISE- 

MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL 
PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH ad THE BRONX: 

23D WARD Mey 9. ouer IDAN AYE NUE 
REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAGGING, 
LAYING CROSSWALKS, BUILDING APPROACHES, 
AND FENCING, from 153d to 161st Streets. 

23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 10 AND 11. 
PROSPECT AVENUE REGULATING, GR: ADING, 
CURBING, FLAGG ING, LAYING CROSSWALKS. 
AND FEN NG, from Westchester Avenue to Crotona 
Park South. 


EDWARD Y GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 12, 1902 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 13 to 26, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
) Be ne named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 
prot i WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 179TH STREET 
OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Anthony Avenue. 
Confirmed May 29, never entered June 12, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROU T, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 12, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 18 to July 1, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Revision of Assess- 
ments and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears of assessment for LOCAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS in the coro 4 OF ‘THE BRON 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. B AINBRIDGE 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
FLAGGING, AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from 
the southerly side of Southern Boulevard bod the northern 
side of Kingsbridge Road. 

EDWARD x GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 16, 19 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the entering 
in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE 
to the followin > named avenue in the BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTA 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8 HAVEN AVENUE 
OPENING, between the scutherly line of 170th Street 
and a distance of 464.31 feet ae therefrom. Con- 
firmed May 19, 1902; entered Jae 4 3, 1902. 

EDWARD M GRO 


UT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 13, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 25 to July 9, 
1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessine pee, and 
Arrears of assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
a5 pty 3 go eee following-named street in the BOROU Gh OF 
23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. EAST 130TH 
STREET OPE ‘NING, from St. Ann’s Avenue to East 131st 
Street. Confirmed May 22, 1902; entered June 23, 1902. 

<DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 23, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 21 to July 5 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 to 27, 1902, 
of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the — 
in the Bureau for the anes of Assessments and A 

of assessment for OP. G AND “ACQUIRING TITLE 
to the Sor following- oie ps pid in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRO. 


24TH “WARD, SECTION 11. ADAMS PLACE 
OPENING, from East 182d Street to Crescent Avenue. 
Confirmed May 2 29, Aad  eateset June 13, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 


; 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of Assessors and the 
| entering in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 


Arrears of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, oe he N 10. EAST 156TH STRE ET 
SEWER, from’ Beach Avenue to Prospect Avenue. EAST 
168TH STREET REGUL ATI NG, GRADING, CU MB 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSS WAL: BS, AND 
FENCING, from Union A reese to Prospect Av ue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 





City of New York, Seta 13, 1902. 
| A ROMS 
























City of New York, June 20, 1902. 
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Cork Tips as well 
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Write for “Quarterly” 

















Baker Gun @ Forging Co. 
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ROUND TRIP 


| First-class tickets from Chicago 
| on sale August 2 to 8; corre- 

sponding rates from other 
| oints. Liberal return limits. 
special excursion rates on all 
| other days. 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN : WORLD 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p. m.; 
less than three days en route: 
the “Pacific Express” at 10.00 
a.m. daily, and the “California 
express” at 11:30 p. m. daily. 
CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
i UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 











LEADING HOTELS 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. 
| service of unusual excellence. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


| F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 
| 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

| Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
| Theatre Parties 
| Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 

Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


ATHLETIC EXERCISE 


is a duty, and its value is augmented by proper 


SUPPLIES 


We have studied the ideas of collegians and other athletes for 20 
years—have the practical knowledge to make what YOU want, 
whether a beginner or not. Everything for athletic sperts. 


A SET OF FIVE STANDARD >) 
| GOLF CLUBS AND A CADDY BAG 5 


Team outfitting at lowest cost. We invite correspondence 
during the summer with team managers for 


| | FOOT-BALL and BASKET-BALL SUPPLIES 
Prompt attention to mail or personal orders 
Illustrated Catalogue Free 
ARTHUR JOHNSON @ CO. 
| Makers Athletic Supplies 
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\Q West 42d St., New York City 4 
Near 6th Ave. “L” 
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Eight Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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